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EDITORIAL 


This is a very significant vear for lovers of Lewis Carroll. Thousands of 
enthusiasts all over the world have already commemorated the centenary of 
his death, and celebrations of his achievements will go on throughout the 
year. It 1s therefore particularly appropriate that the Lewis Carroll Soctety 
should launch the first issue of The Carrollian at this time. 


Our first article 1s bv Sir Christopher Pinsent, who for many years owned 
The Chestnuts, the house in Guildford where Lewis Carroll breathed his 
last. His account of the house and of the alterations made bv successive 
owners after the Dodgson family moved out makes fascinating reading. 


The Chestnuts was sold last vear, and Messrs. Clarke Gammon, the Estate 
Agents who arranged the sale, have most kindly agreed to let us publish their 
Sale Brochure in full. These tivo articles together give us the fullest account 
ever published of the house which Carroll leased for his sisters, his Aunt Lucy 
Lutwidge, and their domestic servants from 1868 onwards. On 11 January 
this vear, members of the Society stood near Lewis Carroll’s grave in The 
Mount Cemetery, waiting to lay wreaths on the newly restored graves of 
our Author, five of his sisters, his brother Edwin and Aunt Lucy. To our 
surprise we noticed that you could actually see The Chestnuts at the bottom 
of the hill, and this seemed to emphasize the close link between the house 
and Lewis Carroll. 


The article, ‘Connie in Wonderland’, by Hugues Lebailly takes us back to 
the happy days we spent with him retracing Carroll’s footsteps in Parts last 
summer, and offers us a most intriguing theory. Dietrich Helms? article 
deals with musical versions of Carroll’s works, a subject hitherto much 
neglected. From Fernando J. Soto in Canada we have an interesting and 
detailed thesis about Lewis Carroll’s use of language which demolishes the 
notion that because Carroll wrote nonsense he should be dented his proper 
status as a creative genius and popular philosopher. Finally, we have some 
lively and varied letters from our readers, which I think you will enjov as 
much as I avd. 


Anne Clark Amor 
Editor 


THE CHESTNUTS 
by Sir Christopher Pinsent 


The Chestnuts was built as a speculation by a Mr Charles Frederick Smyrk (or 
Smyrke or Smirke) together with the adjoining house, Castle Gate, previously called 
Castle Villa, and completed in about 1861. Although the houses differ in outward 
proportions, the internal joinery is in the same style and similar to that in the slightly 
tudorified crescent of houses built a little earlier at the top of Castle Hill. The latter 
were built over the foundations of the Guildford House of Correction which was in use 
early in the century. 


The Chestnuts and Castle Gate are on a site more obviously terraced out of the chalk 
hillside, and it seems likely that they are together almost exactly on the site of the Royal 
Hall of Guildford Castle. A fine and substantial section of wall of appropriate nature 
was unearthed recently close to and parallel to the back of Castle Gate. 


The Chestnuts was thus only seven years built when the Dodgsons took it on lease 
in 1868. Although it is described in agents’ particulars in 1885 as being ‘replete with 
every convenience’, the likelihood is that when the Dodgsons moved in, these 
conveniences amounted to a coal fireplace in every room, and a supply of cold water to 
the basement kitchen and scullery from underground rainwater cisterns. One of these 
still exists. The implication is that as and when any one of the ‘upstairs’ occupants 
wanted to wash, he or she had to go upstairs to a bedroom to pour out cold water 
from the washstand ewer. Sometimes (as Lewis Carroll intimates) the jug was empty 
and the soap missing. As to the provision of ‘closets’ in 1868, I cannot be certain. The 
one that now exists on the top floor, where there would have been no water other 
than that carried up, was not part of the original accommodation. It is enclosed in a 
rather ad-hoc tongue-and-groove afterthought which could be dated to early in the 
Dodgson era. 


My guess is that Lewis Carroll favoured and sanctioned modernisations, provided 
they were unassumingly modest and reasonable. In the 30 years of his supervision, | 
guess that ‘company’s’ gas and water were connected - indeed he had some sort of gas 
heater sent from Oxford for the room he used, one of the small bedrooms on the first 
or second floor at the back. I surmise again that after he died nothing much further was 
done. When the freehold was offered for sale in 1917 the kitchen was still in the 
basement ‘with a cold water tap’, there was a water-closet as now at the back of the hall, 
a cold tap on the first floor, and a WC on the top floor. No bathroom, no electricity, 
and no main drainage. 


In 1920 a Mrs D.B.Ogilvy bought the house freehold, and evidently with limited 
means dragged it into the 20th century. A bathroom, a kitchen at ground floor level 
at the back of the coach house on a wooden floor over the cobbles of the stabling, and 
connection to the main sewer. Also no doubt electric light. 


Her daughter Christina, who married the art-historian and art-dealer James Byam- 
Shaw, called here one summer afternoon about 25 years ago - an absolutely charming 
lady - and was interested to see the house again. In her childhood, she said, it was still 
bleak and institutional in feeling, with dark brown linoleum on the landings. 


In 1926 Mrs Ogilvy sold the house to the daughters of Mr Pimm who founded the 
well-known Guildford furniture and undertaking business. The two Misses Pimm were 
moved to act in a way that would have interested Lewis Carroll, for they arranged to 
foster and bring up two young girls. They also did various things with The Chestnuts 
to make it more up-to-date. They may have been responsible for removing the (no 
doubt marble) mantelpieces from the downstairs rooms. They also acquired second- 
hand and had installed the present front door and fanlight, which though excellent in 
themselves are not quite in period with the house. In 1947 they bought from their 
neighbour Mrs Bamber at Clifton House, next door up Castle Hill, her vegetable 
garden, thus extending The Chestnuts domain beyond what the Dodgsons had 
occupied. Their purpose was evidently to secure it from being built on. 


During the 1939 war, Mrs Bamber had kept chickens on this plot. The writer of 
these notes supposes that in the early ]9th century, the prisoners of the House of 
Correction had been allowed to care for chickens and pigs there, and had sat of an 
afternoon over little smoky bonfires during hours of internal leisure. What's in the 
earth there suggests such a possibility. 


To consider some of the other alterations that have been made to /he Chestnuts since 
1868, let us look at the famous photograph now kept in Guildtord Museum. 


Beginning from the front: the gate and gate posts are still the same, and the street 
walls now lack only the semicircular tiles. The date of this photograph I think myself 
is later chan 1868, more likely mid 80's, in the heyday of the Dodgson occupancy. The 
glass canopy over the front steps has of course gone. My guess is, its decay caused the 
Misses Pimm to install the present front door about 1930. Over the porch are 
mysterious blottings-out, possibly of pots of flowers. One might suppose that they were 
not blotted out for aesthetic reasons, but that their presence there was some sort of 
contravention. but who can tell? 


But return a moment to the left hand gate pillar, and observe two bell-pulls. That 
gate was locked, and either a servant or the mistress had to be summoned to unlock it. 
The striker-plate of the lock ts still in-situ. 


On the left hand of the house is the coach house. One of Lewis Carroll's photographs 
shows a brother holding a boneshaker bicycle beside the right-hand small door. The 
writer of these notes has to confess that he altered this coach house in about 1960, 
when it had fallen into dreadful decay. He wanted to fill-in and use the space between 
the gable and the house but to preserve the gable aspect of the fagade. The planning 
authorities thought this too devious or arcane a nouon, and required the conversion 
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Wilfred Longley Dodgson outside the coach house at The Chestnuts. Photograph by Lewis Carroll 


to be carried out in the manner that can now be seen. On the right of the house in 
the photograph is a small greenhouse. Although agents’ ground-plans of 1885 do not 
show it, this I think is an oversight. The door into it from the back end of the drawing- 
room, set in an arch between two flue-stacks of the chimney, was evidently built from 
the start as an internal, and not a weatherproof door. It still exists as evidence. This 
greenhouse probably was there for the whole of the Dodgsons’ occupancy and it 
survived until we replaced it with a larger conservatory about 25 years ago. 


Bevond it may be seen white posts supporting a chain, a sort of polite guard against 
strollers falling down the bank into the backyard. The chain still exists, though not in 
such service. Behind the greenhouse one may dimly discern some sort of rustic summer 
house. That has totally disappeared. Behind that is the famous row of horse-chestnuts, 
which must have pressed rather nearly upon the back rooms of the house. In 1956 
one remained at its last gasp and another as a dead trunk. Of the row as a whole, 
regardless of its being within 7he Chestnuts’ garden, the last member came down in 
the hurricane of 1987 and blocked the street. 


There is nothing now in the house that can be considered a ‘keepsake’ of Lewis 
Carroll, other than of course that his hands must have traversed the bannister-rail, 
opened and shut some of the doors and windows, eaten in the dining-room, conversed 
in the drawing-room, and written many letters in one of the rooms at the back. Often 
he must have looked into the dense foliage - or in winter the branches - of the chestnuts 
while preoccupied with his ingenious thoughts. We do not know in which room, on 
January 13th, 1898, he said he had no further use for the pillows that propped him up. 
Buc I can think that his soul, as nearly as anyone's, rests in peace. 


The Dodgsons were here for some 50 years, the Pimms for 30, and our family for 39. 
Definitely not a haunted house, and I like to think Lewis Carroll gave it a mighty good 
start. 


Finally, | can offer you a most charming Post Script. Last summer when my wife, 
Mary, and I were in the throes of showing prospective purchasers round the house, 
the door bell rang. On the steps was a rather fragile old lady. | think | recognised her 
quite quickly, Mrs Byam-Shaw, née Ogilvy, whom | mentioned earlier in these notes. 
She had called on a chance opportunity to revisit the childhood home she had left 70 
years ago. We counted her visit a blessing, something like ‘may God bless this house 
and all who reside in it.’ 


CLARKE &® GAMMON 


CLARKE @ GAMMON 


A rare opportunity to acquire one of Guildford’s 
most historic and uniquely situated family 
homes, in the present ownership for over 40 years 


“THE CHESTNUTS” 
CASTLE HILL, GUILDFORD, SURREY. GUI 3SX 


Lewis Carroll's family home from 1868 to 1898 


A Grade II listed four storey Town House built in 
late Georgian style within the old Norman Castle grounds, 
with outstanding views to the South West over the Wey Valley 


PRICE GUIDE £750,000 FREEHOLD 


MAIN HOUSE ANNEXE 
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a: 
“The Chestnuts”, Castle Hill, Guildford 
SITUATION 


Approached from Castle Hill in the heart of Guildford, “The Chestnuts” is 
surrounded by private and public gardens within the former Castle grounds and is 
only 100 yards from the cobbled High Street with its ancient Guildhall and clock, 
public library, 2 theatres, Civic Hall, Council Offices, Churches ancient and new, and 
a broad selection of pubs and restaurants. The main line station is within half a mile 
and provides fast and frequent services to Waterloo, Reading and Gatwick. The 
College of Further and Higher Education, the Cathedral, Surrey University and the 
College of Law are all within a mile of the property. Thus the property enjoys a 
superb central location for the town and yet is within half a mile of Pewley Downs 
providing miles of open walking and nding countryside. 


DESCRIPTION 


“The Chestnuts” is historically one of Guildford’s most important houses having 
been home to Lewis Carroll from 1868 to 1898. It was built we understand about 
1861 in a surviving late Georgian manner of red brick under a hipped roof of Welsh 
slate, a three bay front and three floors over a semi-basement. The window openings 
have flat gauged arches with slim-barred sashes. 


Whilst now in need of some modermisation and improvement, “The Chestnuts” 
offers elegant and well proportioned accommodation suitable for a wide vanety of 
needs. All the rooms in the main and two upper storeys have views eastwards over 
the garden or beautiful far reaching views westwards over the Wey Valley. The 
onginal sash windows, doors, architraves, picture rails and other mouldings have been 
rigorously preserved wherever possible. Further accommodation is annexed to the 
north side in the original brick fronted coach house which was modified about 1958 
to serve as a garage and studio and the basement rooms (which were the Victonan 
domestic offices) offer scope for possible restoration to former use. Outside, the 
gardens provide a lovely setting. “The Chestnuts” which is listed Grade II, is 
situated within a conservation area, and the house and the original garden are on the 
site of an ancient monument and thus scheduled by English Heritage. 


) 


23: 
“The Chestnuts”, Castle Hill, Guildford. 


ACCOMMODATION .- all measurements approximate. Please see floor plan on 
page 9. 


From the drive steps lead up to the front door with fan and side lights opening to: 
Entrance Porch with side windows, tiled floor, step up to: 


Hallway 20'0" x 6'0" maximum (6.09m x 1.82m), black and white Amtico floor, 
under stairs cloaks cupboard with former stairway to basement, radiator, telephone 
point, wall mounted central heating controls. 


Cloakroom low level W.C., wash basin. 


Drawing Room 24'0" x 13'0" (7.31m x 3.96m) double aspect, light oak parquet 
floor, fireplace with open grate in white marble frame, long series of waist high 
cupboards with fitted Iroko wood bookshelves above, radiator, telephone point, TV 
point, arched opening with glazed door to: 


Garden Room | 5'9" x ]2'4" (4.80m x 3.76m) triple aspect, plate glass windows to 
two sides, glazed sliding door to courtyard, louvred opening top lights with secondary 
glazing, arched window, cork tiled floor, radiator, flue connection for wood burning 
stove. 


Dining Room/Family Kitchen 24'0" x |2'9"(7.31m_ x 3.88m) double aspect, sand 
coloured Amtico floor, divided by double sided dresser shelves and door under a 
decorative tompe l'oeil arch and comprising: 


Dining Area 16'8" x 12'9" (5.08m x 3.88m) maximum, Victorian pine sideboard with 
drawers and cupboards and glazed kitchen cabinet incorporated in architectural 
feature of shelves under arch and large china cupboard, gas cooking range, radiator, 
wall mounted electric heater. Division to: 


Kitchen Area 9'0" x 7'3" (2.74m x 2.21m) double drainer stainless steel sink unit 
with cupboards under, extensive tiered shelves, work surface under, two sided dresser 
with drawers and cupboards below, space for dishwasher, space for refrigerator, sliding 
door to walk-in larder with tiered shelves on three sides. Door and steps lead down 
to: 
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sae 
“The Chestnuts”, Castle Hill, Guildford 
Utility Room | 1'3" x 6'3" (3.43m x 1.90m) Belfast sink unit and wooden drainers, 
plumbing for washing machine, space for dryer and freezer, door to garage, part 
glazed door to garden porch with further door to garage workshop. 
From the left side of the front entrance, steps lead down and under an arch to the: 


Basement Porch gas meter, double part glazed doors to: 


Lower Hall 18'5" x 6'11" (5.6]1m x 2.10m) maximum, potentially accessible by stairs 
from main entrance hall, quarry tiled floor. 


The Basement comprises: 

Semi-Basement former Cook’s Parlour 14'6" x 11'0" (4.42m x 3.35m), window, 
built in cupboards, original cast iron fireplace, mixture of exposed wooden floorboards 
and quarry tiling to floor. 

Wine Cellar 7'4" x 4'6" (2.23m x |.37m), stone and wooden shelves. 

Store Room 1]2'10" x 3'10" (3.91m x 1.16m), window. 

Fuel Store 9'6" x 5'0" maximum (2.89m x 1.52m), divided into bays. 

Former Scullery 9'0" x 8'8" (2.74m x 2.64m) window to well, orginal stone tray 
sink, Potterton Kingfisher 2 gas boiler, lagged hot water cylinder with fitted 


immersion heater, door to coal chute, door to: 


Semi-Basement Former Kitchen | 4'0" x 1 1'O" (4.27m x 3.35m) window, quarry 
tiled floor, main water stopcock, remains of cooking range. 


NB These semi-basement rooms were the servants’ ‘downstairs’ during the Dodgson 
occupancy. Although in rough condition, they are dry, provide generous storage 
space and could be restored to their former habitable state. 


From the main floor hallway, a fine staircase leads through child gate to a: 


Part galleried First Floor Landing 24'0" x 6'0" maximum (7.31m x |.82m), double 
aspect, radiator, window access to fire escape. 


SS: 
“The Chestnuts”, Castle Hill, Guildford 
Bedroom | 17'0" x 11'6" (5.18m x 3.50m) range of custom built floor to ceiling 
wardrobes, drawers and shelves, dressing table shelf and drawer in arched recess, fitted 


wash stand with drawers under, wall mounted electric heater, secondary sash glazing. 


Bedroom 2 14'6" x 11'9" (4.42m x 3.58m), onginal mantelpiece now fitted with inset 
shelves, built in wardrobe and cupboards, wall to ceiling on each side, radiator. 


Study/potential Bedroom 6 | 1'9" x 9'9" (3.58m x 2.97m) fitted wall to ceiling 
cupboard, bookshelves, radiator. 


Bathroom 10'0" x 6'1 1" (3.04m x 2.10m), panelled white cast iron bath with Iroko 
splashback, low level W.C., wash hand basin, heated towel rail, range of built in linen 
cupboards with slatted shelves. 

The staircase continues in a straight flight through a second child gate to 

Part galleried Second Floor Landing 24'0" x 6'0" maximum (7.3]m x 1.82m). 
Bedroom 3 15'0" x | 1'6" (4.57m x 3.50m) floor to ceiling stripped pine cupboards 
to each side of chimney breast, fitted bookshelves, folding study table under window, 
TV point. 

Bedroom 4 15'0" X 1 1'9" (4.57m x 3.58m) floor to ceiling cupboards and wardrobe. 


Bedroom 5 | 1'9" x 9'9" (3.58m x 2.97m) built in wardrobe and bookshelves, original 
mantelpiece with inset shelves. 


Kitchenette/potential Second Bathroom =! 1'9" x 9'7" (3.58m x 2.92m) cupboards 
to each side of chimney breast, original mantelpiece, Belfast sink and wood drainer, 
electric water heater, electric cooker point, additional plumbing. 


Separate W.C. high level suite, wash hand basin, window access to fire escape. 


From the second floor landing, ceiling trap to loft space. 


eG 
“The Chestnuts”, Castle Hill, Guildford 
ANNEXE 
Door from utility room to: 


Double length Garage and Workshop 31'4" x 10'4" (9.55m x 3.15m) (narrowing 
to 8'3" and additional access area 8'10" x 6'4"), shelved cupboard, day and offpeak 
electric meters, stable type personal door with glazed upper leaf to driveway. Part 
glazed timber double garage doors 8'5" wide x 8'8" high admitting larger or loaded 
vehicles. Windows full width of extension, door to garden porch and paved area from 
which an outside open stair leads up to a railed balcony overlooking garden and 
providing access to: 


Utility Lobby 6'10" x 6'2" (2.08m x 1.88m), potentially kitchenette, with single 
drainer stainless steel sink, work surface with cupboards under, wall shelves, electric 
and gas services, opening to: 


Studio 1 8'6" x 15'0" minimum (5.63m x 4.57m) with full length skylight in northerly 
pitch of roof, exposed rafters, one wall of exposed brick, boarded floor, part glazed 
stable door, unusual arched window, wall mounted sealed flue gas heater, night 
storage heater, infra-red wall heater, telephone point, TV point, door to: 


Bathroom 9'0" x 6'0" (2.74m x 1.82m), skylight, white cast iron bath with wood 
panel and splashbacks, low level W.C., wash basin, extractor fan, shaver point, heated 
towel rail, wall mounted infra-red heater. 


SERVICES  AII mains services are connected. 


OUTSIDE 


The original entrance gate between piers with ball finials (still as it appears in a 19th 
century photograph) gives access to a gravel driveway screened from the road by a 
raised garden and evergreen lonicera hedge and providing parking space for several 
cars. To one side is a raised lawn with two Irish yews behind which a gravel slope 
leads to double white painted doors opening to a stone paved 


Courtyard outside the garden room and enclosed by walls and grass banks. Further 
double doors open to a broad gravel path to the garden porch and back door. From 
here the path continues up into: 


ay 


“The Chestnuts”, Castle Hill, Guildford. 


“The Chestnuts” Garden with cottage border, cordon apples, terraced lawn, roses 
and flowering trees and shrubs. The path and steps continue to: 


The upper Garden partly enclosed by old walls, with areas of lawn, apple trees, 
mature trees including beech, yew, holmoak and whitebeam and a 


Trellised Loggia 25'0" in length, set within old walls in front of which passes a 


Garden Railway Track 7'/ gauge, mostly of bulb-T rail on hardwood sleepers with 
two prefabricated steel turnouts. Laid about 25 years ago to provide a scenic gravity- 
operated ride, the main line is operable by 0-4-0 locomotives. 


Both parts of the garden are well screened from public ground by high walls and 
hedges, and together offer a lovely green oasis, remarkable for its proximity to a town 
centre. On chalk subsoil, the curtilage is of about 0.4 acres. 


Local Authority Guildford Borough Council, tel. (01483) 505050. 


Viewing Strictly by confirmed appointment with the Agents, CLARKE GAMMON, 
tel. (01483) 572266. 


Directions - From the bottom of Guildford High Street proceed up the hill and 
immediately before the cobbled section tum right into Quarry Street. If driving, 
take the first turning left up Castle Street and then the first right hand turn up into 
South Hill. Then take the first right hand turn down into Castle Hill. Towards the 
bottom of the hill the road bends 90° to the night. The entrance to “The 
Chestnuts”is then immediately on the right. If walking, continue along Quarry 
Street to the next left tum through a Gothic archway. Proceed up the hill to the right 
of the big chestnut tree, the road then also turing right. The gateway to “The 
Chestnuts” is then on the left at the end of the clipped hedge. Please see map on 
page 8. 


Agents Note - Whilst we endeavour to make our sales particulars accurate and 
reliable, we wish to inform prospective purchasers that we have not carried out a 
detailed survey, nor tested the services, appliances and specific fittings. If there is any 
point on which you would like further clarification, please contact this office. 
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“THE CHESTNUTS” 


Notes on its history by the present owners 


Recent archeological investigation leads to the conjecture that “The 
Chestnuts” and its neighbouring house, Castle Gate, were built on the 
site of the Great Hall of what has been called ‘the lost palace of Henry 
III’. This assemblage of buildings was apparently in ruins before the end 
of the 14th Century, some of its materials having been used for building 
in the immediate vicinity. 


A map of 1739 shows the site as part of the castle ruins. East of the 
ancient wall that now runs through the garden was ‘Bowling Green Field’ 
which in the early 19th Century was used for building the short-lived 
Guildford ‘House of Correction’. The crescent of mid-Victorian houses 
at the top of Castle Hill now occupies the site of this prison, and the 
Governor’s residence survives as the present South Hall. “The 
Chestnuts” and probably Castle Gate were built about 1861, on what 
was perhaps already a conveniently terraced site. A view of the town 
painted in 1865 shows the house and its immediate surroundings much 
as they are today. 


In the August of 1868, the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, mathematics 
don at Christchurch, Oxford (Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland) was house-hunting in Guildford for a family 
home for his 7 unmarried sisters after their father’s death. On Tuesday 
18th some of the family spent most of the day at “The Chestnuts” ‘with 
which they were so well pleased that they did not visit any of the other 
houses’. It was evidently the ‘splendid view’ and the proximity to the 
town centre that settled it. They moved in in the autumn. 
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The booklet Lewis Carroll in Guildford published by Guildford Borough 
Council offers vivid glimpses of Dodgson family life in the house. It was 
often so full of relatives and servants that the author himself would put 
up at the White Lion in the High Street, an inn (though he would not 
perhaps have known it) patronised some 80 years earlier by the painter, 
J.M.W. Tumer, who liked to work in the meadows beside the River Wey. 
Lewis Carroll evidently preferred to stnke uphill for the Downs, inventing 
puzzles and lines of verse as he walked. Following his usual Christmas 
visit in January 1898, he contracted pneumonia and died here, as is 
recorded on the plaque beside the gate. 


His sisters’ occupancy continued ultimately until the end of the Great 
War, that is for some 5O years during which there was no bathroom, and 
meals were cooked in the basement and sent up to the dining room in a 
rope-operated lift. This Victorian ‘downstairs’ arrangement probably 
came to an end when Miss Louisa Dodgson left in 1919. New occupants 
converted the stable at the back of the coach house to a kitchen which 
was used until 1957, when the present arrangement of ‘offices’ was 
completed. 


The name “The Chestnuts”derives from the line of trees that grew along 
the back of the garden during the Dodgson era. By the end of the Second 
World War most of these must have gone, and in 1947 the neighbouring 
former vegetable garden beyond them was acquired for “The Chestnuts”. 
Shortly afterwards an appropriate section of the ancient dividing wall fell 
down of its own accord, thus prompting the present design of the garden. 


In all but about 8 of its 136 years of existence the house has served as a 
family home. Following the Dodgsons’ 50 years, the tenures have been 
of 6, 30 and 40 years. Its original character has more or less survived, and 
this suggests that such use is an appropriate one. 


---——ee- 


Although these notes have been prepared by the present owners, their accuracy 
cannot be guaranteed under the Property Misdescriptions Act 1991 


‘Connie in Wonderland’ 


Salvador Dali’s statue of Alice 
4 surrealistic avatar of Whistler and Coleman’s 


skipping rope dancer ? 
by Hugues Lebailly 


During the Society's recent field trip in Paris, retracing the steps of C. L. Dodgson’ 
five-day stay in the French capital in September 1867, we were treated to a fascinating 
exhibition of forty-six of the most outstanding French editions of Carrollian works 
arranged especially for us by the Department of Rare and Precious Books of the French 
National Library. A large section was devoted to the enthusiastic reception and 
diffusion of Lewis Carroll’s writings, from the most famous to the rarest, among 
Surrealistic poets and artists, even before Andre Breton’s inclusion of chapter ten of 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland [The Lobster-Quadrille] in his Anthologie de Humour 
Noir [Anthology of Black Humour]. 


Thus we were shown Louts 
Aragon’s first ever translation of La 
Chasse au Snark [The Hunting of the 
Snark] [1929], the fourth in the 
series of twenty-four books printed 
ona hand press for Nancy Cunard’s 
|The Hours Press, and his article 
‘Lewis Carroll en 1931’, published 
in the third issue of Le Surrealisme 
au service de la revolution 
[‘Surrealism at the revolutions service] 
dated December 1931; Henri 
Parisot’s translations of four youth 
poems [‘Melodies’, “The Mock 
Turtle’s Song’ (early version), ‘As it 
fell upon a Day’, ‘My Fairy’ in the 
| first issue of L’Usage de la Parole 
| [The Power of Speech'] dated 
| December 1939, of ‘Poeta fit, non 
-nascitur) in Nenvieme — cahier 
GLM and of — Fantasmagorie 
[Phantasmagoria], all in 1939, as well 
as his own rendering of La Chasse au 
Carte de Visite, Miss Gilchrist, Elliot & Fry Snark agonie en Auit crises in 1940. 
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We saw also Andre Bay's translation of La Canne du Destin [The Walking-Stick of 
Destiny, serialized in The Rectory Umbrella] in 1939; La Vision des Trois T [The Vision of 
the Three T's/ illustrated by Mario Prassinos for the famous ‘LAge d’Or |[‘The Golden 
Age] collection in 1945; and, last but not least, La Logique sans peine, a French version 
of Symbolic Logic part 1, illustrated by Max Ernst in 1966. 


Later in the day, we were able to study more evidence of the inexhaustible source of 
inspiration the Carrollian corpus can represent for a surrealistic artist, when we came 
face to face, at the bottom end of a cul de sac on the picturesque hill of Montmartre, 
with Salvador Dali's thirteen xylographs for the 1969 Kunstverlag Praeger edition of 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland, as well as one of the twelve bronzes cast of his statue 
of Alice [1977-84]. In his own words, Dali was “fascinated by the dual nature of the 
heroine, combining a high erotic potential with the essence of childishness”. When he 
started pondering on how best to symbolise her, he felt he had no other choice but to 
take up and claborate upon a tiny figure that appeared on two of his engravings for Paul 
Eluard’s Nuits Partagées [Shared Nights], drawn in 1935. Out of a mere steeple with 
its single bell, he evolved the thin and mobile silhouette of a girl in a long pleated dress, 
her outstretched arms swirling a skipping-rope above her head. 


Her golden figure, filling three-fourths of the first, introductory plate, together 
with a rough sketch of the artist sitting on a bench, his right hand on a walking-stick 
(of destiny?) and his face turned up to her, in the bottom foreground, reappeared as a 
leitmotiv at least once on each of the other twelve, depicting, according to my own 
guesses, the pool of tears, the mock-turtle, the white rabbit's house, the croquet game, 
the playing cards, the key of the garden’s door, the mad tea-party, Bill the lizard, the 
caterpillar on its mushroom, the Cheshire cat's tree, and Alice asleep on her sister's 
knee, with a highly symbolical bright red poppy in the foreground. 


A tew years later, this haunting, frail, slender silhouette was recreated, ina still 
more stylised way, as a silver bell for the Lincoln Mint. This probably gave birth to 
the artist’s urge to develop his own three-dimension version of his creature. As a 
potential tree of life full of young sap, she stands proudly next to one of those huge 
brush-supports that recur again and again in Dali’s paintings, as cruel self-reminders 
of his obsessive fear of impotence, and her hands as well as her hair blossom in 
delicately chiselled rose posies, while her pointed, feline face is mysteriously covered 
with an Arcimboldesque mask of rose leaves. An icon of eternal youth, she embodies, 
according to the artist’s interviews, the eternal little girl passing, unperturbed and 
undefiled, through the confusion of the adult world, thanks to her innocence and her 
unshakeable logic. 


But to a learned and devoted student of C. L. Dodgson’s life and of the Victorian 
art world, isn't there more to see than the sculptor himself acknowledged? And why 
should Dali have fitted the childish heroine with a teenage breast much above her 
obvious age in the story? 


Some vears ago, | discovered that Connie Gilchrist, one of C. L. Dodgson’s favourite 
child actresses, whom he had taken hand in hand to Burlington House in July 1877, to 
show her how nice she looked in Frederic Leighton’s “The Music Lesson’ and ‘Study: 
at a reading-desk’, not only modelled for the future President of the Royal Academy, 
but also for James Abbott McNeill Whistler. | could not wait until | had found a 
reproduction of that painting C. L. Dodgson never mentioned in his diaries. 
Obviously, his interest in the model, strong though it was, could not counterbalance 
his antipathy tor the artist's revolutionary minimalist technique, described by his 
Oxford colleague and personal friend John Ruskin as “flinging a pot of paint in the 
public's face’. Whistler's “Harmony tn Yellow and Gold: The Gold Girl - Connie 
Gilchrist: [1876-7, now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York] ts not 
numbered among the painters most frequently reproduced works. | had to look 
through several books before | found a good colour print of it in the catalogue raisonné 
of The Paintings of James McNeill Whistler , published by the Yale University Press in 


1980, where tt is listed as no. 190 and appears as plate 129. 


When one puts this depiction of the young actress performing her famous skipping- 
rope dancing that attracted crowds at the Westminster Aquarium side by side with 
Dali's statue of ‘Alice’, one cannot but be struck by the numerous similarities. Even if 
one takes into account that there are not many ways in which an artist can render the 
arc drawn by a skipping-rope, and acknowledges the difference in the position of the 
arms, held high above her head by ‘Alice’ and at waist height, with bent elbows, by 
‘Connie’, as well as the contrasting revelation of their limbs, ‘Alice’s’ bare arms and 
breasts springing out of a tree-trunk-like skirt that swirls down to her feet, whereas 
‘Connie's thin legs in light-coloured tights are exposed by her short tunic to the very 
top of her thighs, this is clearly outweighed by what thev have in common: the general 
movement of their bodies, the angle drawn by their legs, their heads turned to the 
right, their similarly slender figures, pointed faces, chins and noses; the low fringes of 
thick, glossy hair for ‘Connie’, of roses for ‘Alice’, covering most of their brows; the 
puffed out sleeves of ‘Connie's blouse which give her wrists and hands a visual 
semblance to the rosebushes Dali turned ‘Alice's’ into; and, last but not least, the 
monochromatic hue of both, obvious in the case of the golden bronze statue, and 
strongly emphasized by the pleonastic tide chosen by Whistler himself. 


Salvador Dali is too famous for his capacity to digest, reinterpret and subvert the 
works of various old masters, from Leonardo's ‘Last Supper’ and ‘Mona Lisa to Millets 
‘Angelus’, from Michelangelo's ‘Pieta’ to Velasquez’s ‘Meninas’ for us to question his in- 
depth knowledge of the canvases of such a first-rate artist as Whistler. The huge 
amount of interest in Lewis Carroll's works - down to the rarest and least known 
youth productions - evinced by most surrealists backs up the suggestion that he may 
have read several of C. L. Dodgson’s biographers, if not R. L. Green's edition of the 
Diaries before starting work on his ‘Alice’ projects, and thus being aware of his 
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acquaintance with Connie Gilchrist, established and deliberately materialised that 
connection between his heroine and that other childfriend of his, physically more 
mature and apt to convey the emotional message he wanted to invest her with. 


To push matters a little further, though on a still more hypothetical level indeed, 
calling in the third artist Connie Gilchrist modelled for would account for the most 
unexpected, and to some, shocking, aspect of Dali's work: ‘Alice's’ conspicuously bare 
budding breasts, which do not fit into most readers’ mental picture of the eight-vear 
old heroine. A few illustrators of the book did bring her closer to her teens than John 
Tenniel or C. L. Dodgson himself did, but never before had anyone portrayed her so 
blatantly pubescent. It may be rejected as an unacceptable distortion of the original text 
and the writer's intentions, but it nevertheless needs a - tentative - explanation. Mine 
surmises a still closer acquaintance with C. L. Dodgson’s life and tastes than may 
seem likely to most of my readers. There is no way in which I can prove that Dali did 
know as much about him as I am going to suggest. I can claim only that nothing 
disproves it either, and plead that if he did not, so many similarities between his statue 
of ‘Alice’ and William Stephen Coleman’s sketches of Connie Gilchrist cannot be 
purely fortuitous, but have to be put down to the intuitive genius so many surrealists 
derived from their wholehearted faith in chance encounters, mental associations, and 
mysterious coincidences. 


Among the twenty-two drawings by 
the famous Christmas-card artist C. L. 
Dodgson selected when visiting his 
studio on Thursday 25th May 1882, 
and sent to Tunbridge Wells to be 
photographed for him by Henry 
Peach Robinson, two were drawn 
from Connie Gilchrist, a fact he 
recorded in his diary for that date. 
The original =manuscript, — still 
unpublished, clearly identifies them, 
between brackets, as “one dancing, 
one with tambourine”. They are to be 
found in) Graham Ovenden’s 
Nymphets and Fairies, three Victorian 
Mlustrators [Academy, London / St 
Martin's Press, New York, 1976] on 


pages 27 and 20 respectively. 


Conuary to Leighton’s depiction of 
Connie as a prepubescent little girl in a 
The Music Lesson’ and ‘Study: ata Carte de Visite, Miss Gilchrist. Wi & D. Downey 
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reading-desk’, as well as in “The Daphnephoria’ or “Winding the Skein, and more in 
accordance with the modest but indisputable bulging of her tunic in Whistler's exactly 
contemporary canvas, the mock-Egyptian see-through dress worn by the voung 
musician in “May thy Christmas be happy  - a sight then thought fit for adorning many 
a decent middle-class piano or mantelpiece - leaves no doubt about the stage of 
maturity reached by the girl's bust. 


C. L. Dodgson’s wish to own a private copy of such teenage semi-nudes as those, or 
as the young girl on a swing to be found on page 14 of the same book, justifies Dali's 
daring visual interpretation of ‘Alice’s ambiguous attraction to adult male readers, as far 
as her creator's aesthetical tastes are concerned, if not as regards her own specifications 
as a character. It also exposes the preposterous, vet still widespread, legend of his disgust 
tor any female form bevond the “point where the brook and river meet’, unwittingly 
backed by Frances Menella and Violet Dodgson’s awkwardly editing out of their 
typescript most of their uncle's favourable, and even enthusiastic, mentions of young 
adult actresses, singers, dancers, as well as of portraits and genre paintings depicting 
their like. 

For the most part based on these unfortunate omissions, and supported by the much 
overstretched remark he made on 11th May 1865 when he found Alice Liddell 
changed “hardly tor the better - probably going through the usual awkward stage of 
transition’, and, much later, his confession to Mrs Shute that he had the “bad taste to 
tind) more beauty in the undeveloped than the mature form® 
PE. LS.) “Lewis Carroll as Artist’, in 7he Cornhill Magazine , no. 437, November 
1932, p. 560], this excessively restricted view of his interests is vet immediately 
contradicted by the corrective he added to the latter assertion, stating that “children 
[were] too thin from seven to ten”, as well as by his numerous marks of approval 
regarding the physical appearance of some of Frederic Leighton’s models, such as the 
fourteen-year old Ada Frost, whose “lovely figure” he praised on 28th January 1888 
as arousing a “sense of beauty” in any uncorrupted spectator who would not be “in 
search of evil thought’. 


To pretend that Salvador Dali's deliberate choice to defy conventions and depict 
‘Alice’ as a girl well into her teens proceeded from such an in-depth knowledge of C. 
L. Dodgson’s true aesthetic tastes, of William Stephen Coleman's works, of Whistler's 
‘Harmony in Yellow and Gold’, and of Connie Gilchrist’s acquaintance with both of 
them, and that he purposefully modelled his rope-skipping woman-child on the 
pictures of the same transient stage of her growth immortalised by those poles apart 
artists, might be going too far, in spite of the Catalonian painter's outstanding capacity 
to absorb, digest, and recycle information from all sources into his own work of genius 
to some, sham to others. The coincidences are nevertheless numerous, striking, and 
intellectually stimulating enough to invite us to open a much further-reaching debate 
than one might have expected. 


Photographs reproduced courtesy of Graham Ovenden 
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ALICE ON THE MUSICAL STAGE 


Carroll's Alice Books as adaptations for the musical theatre 
by Dietrich Helms 


No work of world literature has been adapted for the stage more often than Lewis 
Carroll's Alices Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. In his book 
Alice on Stage Charles C. Lovett lists almost 400 plays - from the first publication of 
the Alice books in 1865 and 1871 up to 1982. The true figures must lie even higher: 
since the 1970s Alice has increasingly come to the attention of playwrights and theatres 
from outside the English speaking countries - German, Danish, French productions 
have to be added to Lovett’s list. Moreover, the list shows that the subject was and ts 
popular especially with schools and amateur theatres - a vast scene that can hardly be 
surveyed. Many plays are circulating only in manuscript and hardly ever leave any 
traces in the standard sources of bibliogr aphical research. 


It is striking that most dramatisations of Alice make use of music as a means of 
expression - from plays with a few simple songs interspersed now and then to complete 
operas. 

Although no absolute figures exist it is very likely that Wonderland and Looking-Glass 
together are the most popular books for adaptation as musical plays in the history of 
theatre - not only in the history of children’s theatre. They may only be surpassed by a 
few internationally known fairy tales like Cinderella (that is the German Aschenputtel, 
the Italian Cenerentola and the French Cendrillon) or perhaps The Pied Piper of Hamlin. 
It is possibly due to the fact that most of the Alice plays are written for vouth theatres 
that this astonishing fact has escaped the attention of musicological and literary 
research until today. 


Reasons for this popularity that is unbroken even after more then 135 years are easily 
found: the two books have been classics of children’s literature since only a few vears 
after their publication. A famous title of a play always guarantees the audience's 
attention. 


Of importance might also have been the fact that Wonderland and Looking- Glass 
belong to the first children’s books that were written with children’s interests in mind 
(or at least with what Carroll considered to be children’s interests) and without any 
educational or moralistic attitude. From the 1870s onwards, changing morals had 
allowed children of the Victorian middle class to visit professional theatres, and voung 
people had become more and more important as customers of an increasingly 
specialised culture industry. Dramatists and librertists were looking for stories that 

came up to the needs and interests of this new audience. Thev chose fairy tales (which 
unul today make by far the largest percentage of children’s plays) and the few works 
of literature that had already explored successfully this newly discovered clientele. Thus, 
the popularity of the Alice books on British and American stages at the turn of the 
century may also be interpreted as a result of the scarcity of alternatives. However, it 
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is obvious that certain formal aspects of the two books influenced composers and 
librettists’ decisions to adapt Alice for the stage: Alices Adventures and Looking-Glass 
have a very distinct episodic structure; neither the story as a whole nor the single 
chapters are based on a central conflict which Alice has to solve during her visit in 
Wonderland. There is no fundamental problem that motivates her actions, frames the 
episodes and creates a narrative whole. Consequently, chapters can be left out, episodes 
trom the two books can be mixed and their sequence changed without endangering the 
identity of Carroll's work. Episodes can even stand for themselves: the first staging of 
an Alice play Lovett was able to prove was made up of only one chapter: the Mad Tea 
Party. The episodic structure of the story in combination with easily remembered, 
original characters made Alice welcome material for the stages of music halls and revues. 
Already in 1876 the Royal Polytechnic in London showed a semi-scenic adaptation 
for narrator and pantomime in music hall style - with elaborate decorations (e.g. 
laterna magica projections) and songs by William Boyd. Alice’s popularity was made 
use of by Philip B. Braham (music) and Fred Thompson (text) for their revue Alice Up- 
to-date staged in 1913 in London in the Pavillion-music hall. Te Music Box Revue, 
which opened 1924 in New York (music by Irving Berlin), also contained some 
numbers with characters from Alice. 


Jim Eiler’s 1988 adaptation for the Prince Street Players and Detroit Institute of Arts 
Youtheatre contains a very effective scene in which Alice is invited to watch a music hall 
performance: the White Rabbit acts as compere, the two Tweedle-twins, the Walrus 
and the Carpenter enter the stage on stage to sing their songs in music hall style. The 
scene is not only a remembrance of Carroll’s love of the popular theatre of his time, as 
Filer writes in his preface, it is also a reminder of how much Carroll was influenced 
by this form of entertainment, an influence that went far beyond the simple inclusion 
of parodies of music hall songs. It is, however, the great proportion of dialogue that 
makes Alice - on first examination - an ideal book for adaptation as a play. Right in 
the first paragraph of Wonderland Alice expresses what Carroll must have considered to 
be the most important feature of childlike literature: “What is the use of a book [...] 
without pictures or conversations”. While in the first chapters the authorial narrator 
still plays a relatively important part in relating and commenting on the events, he later 
retires more and more from the story and leaves its narration to his characters and their 
dialogue. Chapters like the Mad Tea Party and The Mock Turtle’s Story can be brought 
directly onto stage without prior dialoguing of the text. For the same reason the 
chapters with Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and Humpty Dumpty are popular with 
playwrights and librettists. A description of the setting of the story and of the 
appearance of the characters is missing nearly completely. It is replaced by references to 
the illustrations of John Tenniel, which have established our idea of the Mad Hatter 
and his companions for all time, but hardly give any information about Wonderland as 
such. 


Carroll's narration doesn’t play in a landscape but, so to speak, on a stage, full of 
decorations left over from the latest fairy tale play: the fall through a hole in the ground 
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into a beautiful garden, the magic garden itself, a room with many doors, food that 
demands to be eaten, a tree with a door in it - these motifs are commonplace to every 
reader of Grimm's and Anderson's fairy tales. The setting of Alice is so conventional 
that it hardly comes to the reader’ s attention; thus, the dialogues gain even more 
weight. Like the actors in a play, the ‘dramatis personae’ of Carroll’s books are 
characterised only by what they say (and by how they look in Tenniel’s drawings). 
Wonderland is not wonderful because of its landscape but because of the strange 
dialogues of its inhabitants. 

There is another formal element that invites the adaptation of Alice as a musical play. 
An enthusiastic critic of the first edition of Alices Adventures wrote in his review in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of 23rd December 1865: “This delightful litle book is a child's feast 
and triumph of nonsense; it is nonsense with bonbons, flags, and music.” Alices 
Adventures as well as Looking-Glass are indeed “nonsense with music” - in the very literal 
sense of the words. Tenniel’s pictures are full of sound: the Mad Hatter is acting like 
an opera singer, Mock Turtle and Gryphon are dancing the Lobster Quadrille, the 
White Rabbit blares out on his trumpet, and hundreds of drums are drumming the 
Lion and the Unicorn out of town. Moreover, nearly every chapter contains one or 
more poems, most of which are parodies of songs that were well known at the time 
when the books were first published. Among them are famous children’s songs like Jane 
Taylor's “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” (changed by the Mad Hatter into “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Bat”), songs from the music hall like James M. Savle’s “Beautiful Star” 
(Mock Turtle’s “Beautiful Soup”) as well as anonymous melodies from the folk 
tradition like the Scottish “Bonnie Dundee” (parodied in “To the Looking-Glass 
World”). Seven songs in the books are explicitly said to be sung, but many more poems 
were associated with melodies, as every child of Carroll's ime knew. When the author 
couldn't be sure that his readers would recognise the original of a parody, he gave 
them clear hints: e.g. the song of the White Knight “I'll cell thee evervthing | can” is 
identified by Alice as the parody of a song by Sir Henry Rowley Bishop (music) and 
Thomas Moore (text): “But the tune isn't his own invention she said to herself ‘it’s | 
give thee all, | can no more.” It is hard to read a poem one associates with a certain 
melody without hearing the music in one’s mind or singing it out aloud - in the 19th 
century thousands of children to whom Wonderland and Looking-Glass were read 
must have heard Alice's adventures “performed” as little musical plays. Carroll and the 
first generation of his readers had grown up ata time when ballad-mongers still roamed 
the streets. As the street ballads they sold were mostly parodies or contratacta written 
over well known melodies, the printed note “to be sung to the melody of..” was 
information enough for the customers to be able to sing the ballad. The music didn't 
have to be printed co identify a song. Considering this tradition, we can be sure that the 
poems in the Alice books were perceived as songs, not as mere texts. Even though the 
songs and nursery rhymes parodied by Carroll are unknown to most 20th century 
readers of Alice, they do not lose their musicality. The rhythm and metre of the poems 
betray their origin as pieces of music, eg. “Beautiful Soup’, a text that even without 
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knowing the original melody cannot be read other than in a swinging 6/8 or 3/4 
rhythm. Its typography with the many repeated vowels of “soup” and “beautiful” makes 
quite plain that the poem is meant to be sung. 


This musicality has certainly had a very important part in making the two Alice 
books popular among librettists and composers. But is Carroll’s narration really suitable 
for the stage? It is intriguing that none of the many Alice-musicals became a real 
Broadway or West End success. 


Carroll himself was conscious of the dramatic and musical potential of his books. He 
made contact with the famous composers Arthur Sullivan and Alexander Campbell- 
Mackenzie and offered to write a libretto for them. These projects, however, never 
became reality as Carroll felt unable to produce an adaptation that might have satisfied 
his standards. The reason for his failure was certainly not a lack of experience with 
theatre and play writing. 

The heart of the Alice books is Carroll’s wonderful nonsense, this humorous, playful 
and purposeless breaking of linguistic and logic conventions as well as of empirically 
established rules of life and reality. The books are a string of brilliant logic and linguistic 
jewels which can tell much about our way of thinking and communicating, but they 
say nothing about what makes theatre (and especially musical theatre) dramatic: the 
suffering and joy of human beings. The great emotions are totally absent from 
Wonderland. Alice feels no pity, no love, no hate, no angst; she hardly feels any 
insecurity in a world where all her experiences, all the rules she knows are turned upside 
down. Whatever she does, her actions are not determined by emotions; but musical 
theatre, theatre as a whole, simply doesnt work without a basic emotional conflict 
that motivates the actions of the protagonist. 


A genre like the opera, with its handicap of reduced intelligibility of the text, Is 
absolutely dependent on the representation of great emotions. Carroll’s intellectual 
nonsense cannot possibly be made the only basis of a successful musical play. 


Nonsense is the least dramatic form of humour as it has no climax, no punch line, 
and induces no hearty laughter. It needs an intellectual effort to understand what ts 
funny about a nonsense sentence that on first hearing only causes irritation. Unlike the 
readers of a book the audience of a play cannot stop reading or reread a passage to 
reflect on what they have just heard. The lack of emotions and the few real actions of 
the characters (e.g. Humpty Dumpty’s only action is falling from the wall - off stage) 
make it difficult for the actors to accompany their dialogues with appropriate gestures 
and facial expressions. The stage needs true characters with true emotions; the 
characters in Alice, however, are slightly more than a vehicle for different forms of 
nonsense. Wonderland and Looking-Glass can nicely be termed “nonsense with music’, 
but they are far from being an ideal and easily adapted matter for the musical stage. 
Perhaps Carroll gave up his plans to write a libretto because consciously or 
unconsciously he had realised that Alice could not be dramatised successfully without 
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giving up a great part of the nonsense and without more changes of the plot and the 
characters than, as the author, he could approve. 


The contradiction of the formal similarity with a musical play and the unsuitability 
of the contents as a dramatic plot is mirrored in the history of the reception of Alice 
on the stage. 


On 23rd December 1886 Henrv Savile Clarke's Alice in Wonderland, A Musical 
Dream Play for Children and Others had its first performance as the first adaptation 
tor the professional stage. The music had been written by the music hall composer 
Walter Slaughter. The adaptation, which consists of dialogues taken more or less 
directly from both books and makes use of many of the original melodies of the songs, 
was firmly rooted in the tradition of Christmas pantomimes. Pantomimes tried to 
fascinate mainly by spectacular visual and acoustic effects; a logical and consequent plot 
was the last thing that the audience expected. Thus, one might assume that they will 
hardly have noticed the deficiencies of the plot in Alice in Wonderland. There was, 
however, one important difference between Clarke's play and the ordinary Christmas 
pantomime - despite sensationally young actresses, wonderful costumes and 
decorations, laterna magica projections and many effective songs, it had hardly any 
sentimentality, no great pathos, no really funny jokes - the most essential ingredients of 
the popular theatre of the times were lacking. Between 1886 and 1934 the play was 
given in 19 seasons in London Theatres. Until today it has remained one of the most 
successful adaptations of the Alice books. However, a great part of the audience must 
have come because of the popularity of the books and not because of the play itself: 
no production could hold its place in the programme of a theatre longer than the 
Christmas season. Clarke (urged and assisted by Carroll) had to fight hard to get a 
second chance for his production tn the following season, and it was not without many 
changes, new actors, a revision of the music and a different ending that Alice in 
Wonderland was resumed tor another (but even shorter) season in 1888. 


The 1890s saw a change of attitude towards the theatre. The middle class 
rediscovered their interest in professional theatre; naturalism, realism in acting and 
soctocritical plots superseded the old fantastic and sometimes irrational story lines, 
the pathos and the spectacular. Only children’s theatre kept up the tradition of 
Christmas pantomimes. Fairy tales and wonderlands have been in vogue until recently 
(and sometimes are so still) and with them the adaptations of the Alice books that do 
not bother to solve the dramatic problems of the plot. 


Eva Le Gallienne’s and Florida Friebus’ version with music by Richard Addinsell is 
competing with Clarke's pioneering work for the title of the most successful Alice 
play. Since its first performance on 12" December 1932 in New York it has played 
regularly in the United States; the show even made it onto Broadway tor a short ume. 
Le Gallienne’s and Friebus’ adaptation in certain aspects follows the books even more 
closely than Clarke's: it even tries to bring “The Mouse’s Tale” onto stage - a piece of 
concrete poetry that actually has to be seen printed on the page to be understood. 


2) 


Only since the 1970s have an increasing number of librettists become aware of the 
problems of an unchanged adaptation of Alice for the stage. During the last few decades 
many children - especially outside Great Britain - have come to know Alice only from 
films or picture books. As a consequence, playwrights have increasingly felt free to 
modify the plot as the risk of annoying an audience that usually reacts very sensitively 
to any deviations from their favourite story (a fact Carroll was already aware of) was 
lessened. 


In the 1970s, children’s theatre finally took the step that theatre for grown up 
audiences had taken in the 1890s, away from the traditional shiny but shallow 
Christmas fairy tales toa theatre that tries to take children and their demands seriously, 
that confronts its audience with experiences and problems of real life, that does not 
underestimate children’s ability to understand a message behind a story. This 
development also had an effect on adaptations of the Alice books. 


The development started with Walt Disney's animated cartoon of 1951 in which 
Alice's journey through Wonderland 1s motivated by the girl's curiosity. Disney's Alice 1s 
not just drifting along or walking a fixed route as part of a game of chess, she is actively 
searching Wonderland for new sensations and curiosities. As a result she loses her way 
(Carroll's Alice doesn't have a way to lose) and experiences the feeling of loneliness (a very 
sentimental scene in the film); in the end her curiosity is punished in a nightmarish 
scene: she is chased by a menacing army of cards and awakes only just in time to escape 
their attack. Disney has solved one of the major problems of dramatisations from 
Clarke's play onwards: Wonderland ends very abruptly without a climax. The attack of the 
pack of cards is sketched ina single sentence, Alice awakes just at the moment when 
tension begins to rise. The reader experiences her waking from the dream rather as a 
disappointment than a relief. Consequently, every adaptation for the stage that wants to 
follow the books closely has to end unsatisfactorily. 


Even more radical than Disney, James Leisy and Carl Eberhard touch up Carroll's 
story in their musical Alice of 1981: Alice does not fall into the rabbit hole, she jumps 
from the audience onto the Wonderland of the theatre stage, the rabbit, who rules 
Wonderland with a whole chorus of computers, gives her the task of painting the sky 
(and thus a reason for her journey through Wonderland), the caterpillar is - in the times 
of political correctness - a non-smoking tap-dancer. The message of the musical is made 
clear in the final chorus: a hymn to fantasy and imagination. 


One of the most radical dramatisations is perhaps Helmut Polixa’ s (libretto) and 
Jens Peter Ostendorf’s (music) musical Alice im Wunderland of 1978, the first German 
adaptation for professional theatres. Polixa has circumvented the additional problem of 
translating Carroll's nonsense into German by writing a completely new story, 
introducing new characters, new songs, puns and jokes. Whereas in the libretto hardly 
anything of the original is left, che music breathes truly Carrollian spirit: with great fun 
Ostendorf breaks the unwritten but rather petrified laws of the genre ‘musical’. He 
plays with an audience that expects to see a typical musical for children: entertaining, 
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cute and unproblematic. The music starts with an anu-overture (consisting of a single 
discord); instruments like bottles, balloons, rubber animals and a wet cloth are 
employed; composition does without any sweet and sentimental melodies even in the 
duchess’ lullaby. Most modern playwrights replace Carroll's rather undramatic 
nonsense by jokes with punch lines or by simple slapstick. It is astonishing that no 
composer before had the idea of consequently bringing nonsense in again with the help 
of music. Hardly anything is left in most of the modern adaptations of what makes 
the Alice books so special: the purposeless, humorous play with language, logic and 
experience that constitutes nonsense; however, those adaptations are mostly sausfving 
musical theatre plays. Authors and composers seem to have understood that Carroll's 
“nonsense with music. cannot come up to the demands of modern musical theatre 
tor children without substantial changes in the dialogues and the story. Since the two 
Alice books are already so close to a musical play in their outer appearance, it certainly 
needs much more sensitivity and inventiveness to prepare them for the stage than any 
other children’s book. However, Alices Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass have not lost their importance as a source of inspiration for composers 
and librettists and there is no indication in the number of adaptations appearing everv 
year that Alice is going out of date, contrariwise. 
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I] Tam aware of the fact that it is problematic to speak of sense and nonsense in music. However, 
defined as the purposcless play with the audience's expectations and with rules everyone takes tor 
granted itis certainly possible to introduce nonsense into music. 


LEWIS CARROLL: FINDING THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE: 
FROM INTUITION TO RATIONALITY, FROM 
“NONSENSE TO SENSE” 


By Fernando J. Soto 


“l think, then, that Dodgson’ aloofness was partly due to the circumstances of 
university life and partly to his preoccupation with the highly abstract aspect of 
words and things... He gave elaborate thought and took elaborate pains about 
everything he had to do...” 


Thesis 


This paper will attempt to convince the reader that there is a well planned and 
successfully executed semantical system in much of Carroll's “nonsense” - that the 
“nonsense” narratives contain many layers of meaning if only one knows how to read 
and interpret them. Contrary to the accepted supposition that Carroll’s most famous 
“nonsense” works lack sense and/or are meaningless,” it will be argued that they are 
tar from being merely the writings of an intuitive thinker.’ Ironically, what may be 
most surprising is just how systematic, logical, and meaningful Carroll's “nonsense” 
really is. This paper will present a short history of Carroll’s assigned place within the 
philosophical tradition followed by several arguments which will attempt to reverse 
parts of this tradition. Thus it is hoped that a revaluing process will begin so that in the 
future Carroll will be treated with the respect due to most other philosophers, many 
of whom could not hold a candle to him in originality, popularity, and philosophical 
depth. Ultimately, this paper, by presenting a rational method of interpretation for 
parts of Carroll’s wo most famous works, will assert that the classification of intuitive 
or nonsensical writer is one of the most unjustified labels ever given to a thinker. 


This first hand accounc of Carroll's character, by Thomas Banks Strong, can be found in Morton Cohen (ed.), 
Lewrs Carroll: Interviews and Recollections. London: The Macmillan Press. 1989. p. 37. 


Ithas been one of the most common conclusions of Carroll scholarship that Carroll's “nonsense” isa type of “closed 
system” or that it does not refer to “outer reali” in any meaningful way. Chis paracular movement has gone as far 
as co have Michael Holquise in What ss a Boojum? Nonsense and Modernism [found in Donald J. Gray (ed.) 
Alice in Wonderland (A Norton Critical Edition. New York. London: WOW. Norton & Company, 1971, pp. 402- 
418] claim that at least one part of Carroll's “nonsense” (te. She Hunting of the Snark) “...is an absolute metaphor...1t 
means only itself...” . A more recent writer, Morton Cohen (in Lewss Carroll; A Biography, New York: Altred A. 
Knopp. 1995. p. 408-409), continued and expanded this tradition when he contradictorily stated thacin The Snark 
: “All manner of meaning lurks within these quizzical stanzas, suggestive, tantalising: and like the Alice books, the 
whole is not really about meaning at all.” If this statement was not strange or contradictory cnough, Cohen follows 
icwith “The poems real meaning. like the meaning in the Alice books, is antimeaning. ”. 


Interestingly cnough, this paper will attempt to show that most of the scholars who used and/or studied Carroll's 
ideas and concepts were trying to hastily understand these ideas and concepts at an intuitive and superficial level (Le. 
without performing the work and research necessary to understand Carroll deeply and rationally.) Uheretore. a 
cvpe of “reversal of values” will be attempted - where Carroll, through close and careful (philosophical?) study, 
becomes the rational writer, while most of his commentators are assigned the role of being the intuitive, if not the 
nonsensical, ones! 
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Background: Carroll and the Philosophical Tradition 


“If 1 print them, | shan’t tell anyone...buct someone will be sure to find it out 
before long”: 


Ever since Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (under the pseudonym Lewis Carroll) 
published his masterpieces Alices Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass, scholars of all stripes have been influenced and mesmerised by this paradoxical 
writer and his works. Even though for some lovers of wisdom philosophy begins in 
wonder(land), some philosophers have nevertheless taken or borrowed ideas from 
Carroll, offering him little in the way of acknowledgment and the status that would 
tollow from this accreditation’. By classifying Lewis Carroll as an intuitive writer and 
his most famous books as nonsense, philosophers continue to exploit Carroll’s original 
ideas, examples, and concepts while ignoring their debt to him. 


Carroll continues to be presented as a writer who could never systematise his most 
famous ideas about the nature of language. Thus it is implied, and at times stated 
outright, that Carroll did not rationally understand his own philosophical insights! 
This, of course, has led to remarkable and humorous explanations in the attempt to 
answer the question: “how could a writer remain at an intuitive level of genius and 
philosophical acumen for so many years if not a whole lifetime?” The explanations 
proffered have required amazing mental acrobatics on the part of the few philosophers 
who at least attempted to give Carroll part of his due. 


Throughout their history Carroll's nonsense writings have been understood and 
classified in a broad range of ways. The most interesting and notable interpretations 
have been ones which view the Alice books as: dreams, drug induced states, repressed 
sexual urges of a neurotic, the ravings of a madman,’ and finally, wholly intuitive 
prophesies of what more “philosophical” writers were to discover decades later. All of 
these labels, yet again, have led to denying Carroll his merited status - one of the most 
creative and popular philosophers of all time. 


Carroll quoted in Morton Cohen (ed.). Roger Lancelvn Green (assistant), Che Lerrers of Lewts ( Carroll. New York: 
Oxtord University Press. 1979. p. 233. | take full responsibility for quoting Carroll “out of contexc’ (in this quote 
he is talking about hiding an acrostic, secretly spelling the name of his child-friend Gertrude Chataway, and not. 
as 1] will go on to claim, the me: aning to his “nonsense”), however, | hope that | can convince the reader that what 
IS At ciike is Carrollian secreey/trickery in general and not only one particular instance of tt. 


Phe only exception to this cule Appears to be the paradoxes which Carroll etther explained in detail and/or 
published in the famous philosophical journal, Afvid. Furthermore, it will be presupposed 1 in this paper that a 
certain paradoxical sigma was associated with Carroll's linguistic “nonsense. Phis stigma, while not strong 
enough to keep philosophers from using Carroll's ideas, usually resulted in “rh failure of many who have 
appropriated these ideas to adequately acknowledge their philosophic al source. A good example of an atrempre by 
scholars to understand the Carrollian nonsense paradox may be found in the once popular maxim ac both Oxtord 
and Cambridge which held that within some of Carroll's nonsense works was found all of che Metaphysics in the 
world. 


The principal and current example of this is Richard Wallace's ridiculous and obscene ideas that Lewis Carroll 
was Jack the Ripper and that his “nonsense” was a mere anagrammatic listing of his perversions and crimes, [t 
appears that in the face of not understanding a writer, some “scholars” either assign him/her the ute of a foo! 
idiot savant and/or that of evil genius. 


3] 


In order to critically review Carroll’s works and “nonsense” project, one must first 
dispel many of the biases which have built up over the years - many of which Carroll 
himself either started or propagated! There are wo main presuppositions which stand 
in the way of a critical study. First, it is assumed that a large number of ideas or lines 
of “nonsense” in both prose and poetry just came ina “causeless” way to Carroll. 
Second, it is assumed that his “nonsense” books were written in plain, easy to 
understand English. Both of these presuppositions are far from the truth. The very 
wily, eclectic Carroll took years to compose his most famous books, as he was 
concerned much more with paradoxical/philosophical or puzzling humour and the 
logic of language, than with superficial and disparate nonsense.* 

Philosophers, particularly those interested in the philosophy of language, have often 
used Lewis Carroll's work at different umes for all kinds of purposes. The most 
common use of Carroll's ideas can perhaps be referred to as the “spring-board” variety. 
Here, a philosopher utilises one of Carroll's famous, enigmatic epigrams, aphorisms, or 
quotes which s/he considers germane to his/her chosen topic and then proceeds to 
present her/his arguments - which Carroll ts stated to have “intuitively” touched upon, 
Another notable and somewhat more insidious method is when a philosopher uses 
examples which are extremely close to Carroll's, but rarely, if at all, mentions this fact 
or alludes to the connections. A different method of dealing with Carroll which 
appears to have originated in France, is the celebration of Carroll as an intuitive 
philosopher/sage of “surface” or a writer who, to use Nietzsche's famous phrase, “was 
born posthumously’. These varied, enigmatic, and at umes conflicting methods of 
interpretation have failed to provide any solid insights into Carroll and should instead, 
perhaps, lead to an original and careful review of Carroll’s merited place within the 
philosophical tradition. 


Ie will be indirectly argued in the rest of this paper that it would make no sense tor C aarroll to explain every riddle 
or joke as it was being ‘formulated duc to the very nature of Carroll's “nonsense” project. Just as magicians (and 
Carroll was himself a magician) do not explain their performances in terms of sleight of hand but inste. id rely on the 
audiences gullibility and superstitious belicts. so does Carroll pretend to make meanings appear and disappear out 
of what most observers take to be the chin air of intuition. The metaphor of magic ts verv useful in understanding 
Lewis Carroll as one must not let cither a magician or this clever wordsmith control where the audience must 
look iene mrcndertnd whaceiherdrthese Tlusionmens doing. 


~Tronically cnough, many of the philosophical and “rational” commentators of Lewis Carroll’s works intuiuvely 
jirivedaac the idea thar Carroll dealemucameresetly the absurd the rigid applic ation of rules leading to an 
overabundance of me ining) than with nonsense (often thought of as lack of me aning). However. the idea that 
Carroll's “nonsense” is very logically rigid or rule oriented has not been brought toa more rational understanding 
(.c. discovering the rigid logic. il laws or rules needed to prove this thesis). 


I tend to place the later Wittgenstein at the head of this category due to the numerous concepts and examples 


W na uueo ee came Ho directly and ace Bs way of © ul Even Boe, COTE Pitcher, in ey stern, 


ene Cioaible tities 19R6. pp.398- 418 h as NOL hes MCI a INTO Carrall’s Nonsense " Gene 
cnough arguments, examples, and other similariges which link Wittgensten to Carroll. 


According to Deleuze, Carroll should be placed on par with Zeno the Elean, while Lecerele states that itty only 
now (Le. after Chomsky. ete.) that we have some of the linguistic tools required to fully understand Carroll's 
philosophical intuitions, 
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The Glorious Arguments 


Much of Carroll's writing has relied directly on puns and indirectly on the logistics 
of how these plays on words were at all possible. By focusing and then using the great 
ambiguity naturally found within languages, particularly the English language, and the 
large overlapping of meanings and words, Carroll went on to construct his novel, 
original puns, linguistic riddles, and project of “nonsense”. 


Many mixtures of different languages have gone into making up the English 
language. Because of this, English in particular could be shown to be somewhat 
“nonsensical” by exposing it to a thorough Carrollian, logical, and etymological 
review. From a philosophical or logical perspective, the continually changing English 
language abounds in all sorts of old and new ambiguities or “difficulties” with meaning. 
English words from their very genesis have had a very unstable, fluid set of spellings, 
pronunciations and meanings. From these origins, the semantical “difficulties” have 
only increased, as new and foreign words and meanings continue to find their way into 
English. It may have been these “difficulties” in particular that led the young Carroll to 
study etymology in, and perhaps prior to,1855. It is by reviewing the writings of 
etvmologists and philosophers of language which the voung Carroll studied (as 
recorded in his surviving diaries), that some of the explanation for his later “nonsense” 
may be found. The most important scholars whose work Carroll read, germane to 
this paper, were recorded in Carroll's diaries in the entry for March 13, 1855: 


Miscellaneous Studies. | should like to go on with Etymology and read White - and 
all ‘Trench’s books - and Horne Tooke - 2nd Logic, finish Mill and dip into Dugald 
Steward.’ 


For Robert Sutherland, in his helpful Language and Lewis Carroll, the above entry is 
extremely important and thus he classified it as: 


A highly suggestive passage, coming as it does near the beginning of the first extant 
volume of Carroll's diaries. [t reveals that linguistic matters such as etymology had 
occupied Dodgson for some time..." 


The history of England with its many invasions - military and/or cultural - have made English into a very strange 
and perhaps “nonsensical” language indeed. Etymologically speaking, English is a hodgepodge ot different roots, 
meanings, and overlapping words from many different languages (i.e. Celuc, Anglo Saxon, French, Latin, Greek. 
German, etc, etc.) 

Roger Green (ed.) The Diaries of Lewis Carroll. London:Cassell & Company Lid. 1953. p. 44. [his entry is the 
second, which deals with etymology, found within the remaining diaries. On January Sch of the same year Carroll 
wrote in his diary (page. 38 of the above) “Read some of Diversions of Purley” which was Tooke's main work on 
ecymology and philosophy, 

Sutherland, Robert, Language and Lewis Carroll. Vhe Hague: Mouton & Co . 1970. pp. 33-34. This would have 
made Carroll 22 years ald when he wrote in his diaries about reading Tooke. [rappears that Tooke, tn the late 1700s. 
was looking for something akin to an unambiguous language ora “pertece language’. This project attempted to 
make each word have one and only one meaning, As this project was seen as necessary in order to reach the “truth: 
iC appears thac for many scholars (prior to and during Carroll's time) logic and covmology were intrinsically 
interewined and needed to be studied together. 
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By giving a short set of quotations from the philosophers and/or etvmologists Carroll 
is on record reading, the readers of this paper may understand some part of Carroll's 
project. | Here is what Tooke wrote: 


‘T very early found it, or thought I found it, impossible to make many steps in the 
search after truth and the nature of /uman understanding, ot good and evil, of right 
and wrong without well considering the nature of language, which appeared to me to 
be inseparably connected with them. | own therefore I long since formed to myself 
a kind of system, which seemed to me of singular use in the very small extent of my 


younger studies to keep mv mind trom confusion and the Imposition of words. 


Ulumately, Tooke's conception of the relationship between language and philosophy 
(i.¢. his “svstem”) meant that in order to truly understand reality one must do away 


with semantical ambiguity: 


‘Pray, answer me a question. Is it not strange and improper that we should, without 
any reason or necessity, employ in English the same word for two different meanings 


and purposes?’ * 
and finally 


I do not think a slow reform either dangerous or difficult or unlikely in this 
particular. Your principle is simple and incontestable:-One word or one termination 
should be used with one signification and for one purpose. | 


According to Tooke, the best method or aid for lovers of wisdom for reaching the real 
essence of words, is to understand from whence their words had sprung and what 
meanings these words “validly” or “invalidly” carried. This etymological method, while 
accepted in principle by Carroll, was later, and perhaps predictably, turned on its 
head by him. Thus it is possible that Carroll agreed with John Horne Tooke when it 
came to the importance of etymology, but Carroll was not about to attempt to 


Even though itis known chat Carroll studied J. S. Mill, there will not be a lot of space devoted to this important 
writer other chan to say thac Mill also stressed the study of civmology in the first chapter of 4 System Logie. 


John Horne looke, The Diversions of Purley, Menston: The Scolar Press. 1968. pp. 12-13. (Vol. f. Phis is a copy 
of the book first published tn 1798 ). Te should be noted that chis book is primarily an etymological treatise (ina 
dialogue torm) which claims that erie - philosophical or otherwise - can only be found once meanings can be 
assioned to words with little or no ambiguity. Phe method which Looke suggested t or the unambiguous assignment 
of meaning tor established words, is through the study of eevmology. This unambiguous assignment of meaning ts 
possible, according to Tooke, because this “science. etymology, can dig up the original meanings of words. 


© Lhe Diverstoas of Purley.p. 84 (Vol.D [eis also direct statements such as "..the pertections of language not properly 
understood, have been one of the chict causes of the imperfections of our philosophy.” that place Tooke within the 
tradition of those who were actively searching for what is today called Universal language schemes. lookes project 
may not have had a “universal” dimension as he seems primarily concerned with finding the “pertections’ of the 
English language and not with finding or inventing some abstract pan-cultural, universal script Creal character’ ) 
or language. 


The Diversions of Purley.p.491 (Vol). This statement is put forth by the second interlocutor who by the end of 
the Diversions is fully convinced of the crucial importance of lookes system. 
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annihilate ambiguity. Carroll, instead, proceeded to use Tooke’s etymological method, 
not to decipher the riddles of philosophy, but to formulate his own riddles on the 
subject and then cleverly hide them within the matrix of English. Instead of shunning 
ambiguity Carroll embraced it. [t was in this way that Carroll took Tooke for a 
“nonsensical” ride through Wonderland and Looking-Glassland. 


Tooke's system, reversed and “exploited” by Carroll, appeared to view most words 
as carrying a whole array of different meanings - cach of which is liable to be emploved 
by an “etymologically enlightened” writer. * This set of meanings Carroll would later 
compare with a set of skills that individual workers (i.¢. servants) learn throughout their 
lives. The following example may perhaps clarify or illuminate this important point. 


One of Carroll's most philosophically famous, easy to access, and frequently used 
ideas about language is what 1s called the Humpty Dumpty theory of meaning found 


in Through the Looking-Glass: 
“... Uhere’s glory for vou!” “I don't know what vou mean by ‘glory’, Alice said. 


*..Of course vou dont - all T tell vou. | meant ‘there's a nice knock-down argument 
tor vou!” “But ‘glory’ doesn't mean ‘a nice knock-down argument,” Alice objected. 
“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpvwy said, in rather a scornful tone, “it means 
just what | choose it to mean - neither more nor less.” “The question ts,” said Alice, 
“whether vou can make words mean so many different things.” “The question is,” 


said Humpty Dumpty, “which ts to be master - that’s all.” 


The most common way to interpret the above discussion 1s to view Humpty Dumpty 
as contradicting what later came to be known as a radical formulation of Wittgenstein 
“use determines meaning” theory. In this case, this famous “egg” assigns meaning to 
words in order to unilaterally determine use (i.e. Humpty is thought to be almost 
speaking his own “private language” in a social setting). Humpty excesses are supposed 
to be counterbalanced by Alice's more common “social meaning determines individual 
use” ideas about language. However contradictory both of these complex theories of 
language found in Through the Looking-Glass are to each other, they have, nevertheless 
been interpreted as both ending up ina master/slave relationship: each either makes 
language a master over its speaker or renders the speaker a master over language. The 
Haw with the above interpretation is that no one appears to notice what Humpty 
Dumpty is doing or exactly how he is saying what he is saving. Given Carroll's insights 
and understanding of language, he was sure to know that Humpty Dumpty, if 


lend to chink that unlike looke, Carroll was much too logical to dismiss a whole array of meanings in the 
cvmological search for the “origimal and “trues meaning of a word. merely because these meanings were newer. 
As Tooke does not appear to provide a reason for accepang only the “firse detininen of a word as opposed to any 
other, Carroll may have found it illogical and nonsensical to suppose our first ancestors better word corners or 


ASSTIGICES of meanings than ANVONE else. 


Lhrough the Looking-Glass iv Maran Gardners dhe Annotated Alice, New York: Clarkson \. Potter, Ing. 1960. pp. 
208-269, 


interpreted as being master over a completely “enslaved” language, would be speaking 
a type of private language where no one could be sure what any of his words meant and 
therefore any attempt at communication would be impossible! Thus, let us re-examine 


1) 


what Humpty Dumprvy is doing or exactly how he ts saying what he ts saying. 
The humorous, interesting, and philosophically relevant part of the Humpty - Alice 
conversation is that “glory” and “argument” both shared similar, if not identical, 
meanings in their histories as words. At one time “glory” referred to several different 
types of “shining”: 
Glory...5. Lustre; brightness 
Now sleeping flocks on their fleeces lic; 
The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky. Pope 
From opening skies may streaming g/ories shine, 
And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. Pope 


6. A circle of rays which surrounds the head of saints in pictures. It is nota 
converting but a crowning grace; such an one as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory 
about the head of him upon whom it descends. Souths Sermons’ 


and 


glory...3. Brightness; splendor; luster; brilliancy. 


There is one glory of the sun, and another gory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star in glory, 1 Cor. XV.41° 


These old and related definitions are very similar to some of the more “primal” roots 
tor the word “argue” (as in argument) : 


Argue, lo make clear... - Lat. arguere to prove, make clear; cf. argutus, clear - VARG, 
to shine..."! 


and 


arguo -ul -utum, 3. (connected with argos), to put in clear light...’ 


I believe iris clear from the Alice/Humpcy discussion that not all the words being employed are Hable to be 
“reinterpreted”. Alice wisely restricts her inguiries only co those words that to her sound “out of place’. appear 
strange, are “queer”, or are “overworked within the conversation. As most of the meanings of the words in use 
during the conversation are held in common, it should begin to be clear that the Master/slave interpretation will 
probably not do as a description of this event. 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language. London: 2. 1810. (citation found under the letter Gin 
Volume 1). 


William 2. Whitney (preparer), The Century Dictionary. New York: The Century Co. 1904. pp. 2543-2544. 


Walter Skeat in’ An Etynological Dictionary of the English Language. Oxtord: Clarendon Press, 1884. p. 33. This 
root is undoubtedly relaced to the Greck arges and argos which mean shining or bright and probably to Sanskrit 
raj which means to shine. Also, it should be clear that if the verb “argue” means “to shine’ then the noun “argument 
isa thing that shines” - which is extremely close to one of the definiuons of the noun “glory. 


Cassell’s Latin English Dictionary. London: Cassell & Company Ltd.1952. p.51. 
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Thus both words - “glory” and “argument” - can be seen to be related to each other, 
as each was supposed to “shine” upon either a celestial object, a holy being or a certain 
set of words meant to convince. 


The above argument may clearly point to the idea that Humpty Dumpty (and 
definitely Carroll) was a lot more astute than at first concluded. Humpty Dumpty 
appeared to have a ditferent type of relationship in mind when he emploved the words 
he employed, particularly when he employed the word “master”. When emploving this 
word, Humpty appeared to be speaking about a Victorian master/servant relationship 
- much more akin to the present day employer/employee one than that of a master 
and a slave. This 1s supported by his often overlooked subsequent statements: 


“They ve a temper, some of them - particularly verbs: they're the proudest - adjectives 
you can a anything with, but not verbs - however, | can manage the whole lot 
of them!” 


tollowed by: 


“When I make a word do a lot of work like thar,” said Humpty Dumpry, “I always 
pay it extra.” 
“Oh!” said Alice. She was much too puzzled to make any other remark. 


“Ah, you should see'em come round me of a Saturday night,” Humpty 
Dumpty went on, wagging his head gravely from side to side, “for to get their wages 
vou know.” 


One, if not. both of these definitions Carroll later used in his book Euclid and dis Modern Rivak when he described 
the protagonist Minos as being “seated between ovo gigantic piles of manuscripts. Ever and anon. he takes a paper 
trom one ‘he aps toads it, im. ihésan entry ina book. and with a weary sigh transters itco the other heap, His hair, trom 
much running of fingers through it, radiates in all directions. and surrounds his head like a halo of vlory. or like 
the second Coroll ae aa iter 1. 32.” . These definitions can be found in both the original book a his 
Modern Rivals or in Derek Hudson. Rania Carroll. London Constable and Company | td. 1954, p. 171. bor several 
other examples of Carroll's use of the “bright” qualities of “glory” and “argument’ refer to ie Green (ed), 
Lhe Works of Lewis Carroll. London: Paul Hamlyn Ltd.1965. pp. 333, 659, 665, 854, and 858. 


Carroll in /hrough the Looking-Glass tound in Martin Gardners fhe Annotated Alice.p. 269. 


Carroll in. /hrough the Looking-Glass tound in Martin Gardner's he Annotated Alice.p. 2-0. The word 
“impenetrability” can also be handled ina similar fashion to the word “glory”. Curiously enough, when it comes 
to knowing the meaning of * ‘impenetrability’ Alice arrives atexactly one of the word's more obscure me, ings. 
Impenetrability 1 is described as the “the state or quality of being impencerable”, the latter which in turn is defined 
as “incapable of being understood: incomprehensible.” Thus tautologic. ly Alice finds che word “impenctrabilie” 
to be “impenetrable” when she states she does not know what it means. Another ot Humpty Dumpevs enigmatic 
outbursts - the one having to do with Alice lingering about longer than | lumpty teels comtortable with - can also 
be cormologically reve, tled as being close to the etymological meaning of “impenetrabilin’. This single word has 
within it the me, ining “the inability to pass bevond the lod stores or inner sanctum of a temple’. Phus, Humpty 
may be alluding to Alice's “cee iting” reputation (what che pigeon in Wonderland accuses her of) and/or to his 
delusions of grandeur or ideas of being’ ‘glorious: (godlike?) and “impenetrable” - an adamantine shelled egg. Given 
these explanations it appears that | lumpty. anegg. was either atraid of being consumed by Alice or he may have had 
agreat hubristic tall indeed? (Either way, Humpey, at several levels, opens the door for such classic philosophic. ul 
arguments as Wittgenstenns "Slab! being a four-word sentence - “Bring measlabs - or “Slab!” only meaning “Slab” 
in the Philosophical Investigations.) kor the above dictionary definitions consult A Aqvnelogreal Dictionary of the 
English Language. p.432. and Walter Avis (ed.). Ftork and Wagnalls Standard College Dictionary. Loronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver: Pitzhenry & Whitestde Limited. 1982. p. 073. 
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So, the relationship Humpty had in mind appeared to be that between a boss and a 
worker as, among other things, there are wages and some type of “overtime pay” 
involved. In this relationship neither party is in complete control of the other. In this 
well established master and servant or boss and worker relationship there is found a 
much more dialectical relationship - where each of the participants is influenced by and 
at the same time influences the other. By looking at this very complex, creative insight 
into the nature of language, one can begin to view Carroll as a much more 
sophisticated and original thinker. 


Carroll, as opposed to say Wittgenstein, does not see language akin only to a “game”, 
but also as a tvpe of power struggle similar to a common social relationship between 
competing vet related “subjects” in a non-egalitarian society. Carroll may have 
understood that in a “class-struggle” each class needs yet attempts to “boss” or master 
the other in a constant dialectic.** Thus the idea of absolute control - by either an 
authoritarian speaker or an independent, unchanging language does not appear to be 
what Carroll or Humpty Dumprty are advocating.” 


Expanding upon Carroll by using models from a different and somewhat optimistic 
discipline - Classical Economics - Humpty’s words can be viewed as individual workers, 
who if “managed” properly, will perform the work for a boss (or communication for the 
speaker). If on the other hand, as history shows, the workers (words in the case of 
language) are mistreated, over exploited, and/or not paid for their labour, they may 
retaliate (i.e. perform bad work or no work at all). Thus there is the danger that 
production (communication) would come to either a slow or perhaps a grinding halt. 
At the other extreme, if the workers (or words to keep the analogy going) gain too 
much power, then according to laissez-faire economic theory, there would be economic 
chaos and societal suffering. Value would no longer be dictated by the market and the 
“invisible hand” would no longer assure the “stability” or “equilibrium” of a 
hierarchically structured economy (the hierarchy of meaning “needed” in order to 
communicate in the case of language). 


In my opinion, Carroll's analysis and model are somewhat superior to Wittgensteins, as the former views language 
as both “work” and “play”. as useful and fun. Language scen merely as a game implies that people may wish co 
partake of it only for recreation, while labour and production carry with them certain material and/or idenuty needs. 
The waged labourers feel compelled to support themselves and their families through their work. This in turn 
helps to give the workers a cercain identity and/or status in their community. The “boss” or “capitalise” may state 
s/he “needs” a growing return on an investment in order to reinvest and keep the cconomy growing. However, the 
identity of the “boss” appears co be somewhat more unstable, fragile and easier to break chan the worker's as the 
tormer would completely lose their status, power, and identity as “boss” without his/her “workers. hora descripuion 
and the identities of Masters and Slaves reter to Hegel - a writer whose relationship to and use of language has a 
much better claim to nonsense than Carroll's - 7 Phenomenology of Mind. 


It must continually be stressed that Alice and Humpty Dumpcy use most words in a similar fashion. [tis only 
“glory” and “impenetrability” which are “overworked” and thus perform bad work in communication unless aided 
by an explanation or a definition, 
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Carroll it seems was very aware of the fragile relationship we have with our words 
and language. His philosophical understanding of a functioning language, such as 
English, appears to depend upon subtle compromises and a certain degree of “justice”. 
Both masters and servants should not overstep their bounds so as to remain relatively 
“happy” and “productive”. Carroll's paradoxical, “praxical” and somewhat ironic 
examples in Symbolic Logic outline some parts of the problem involved in overstepping 
the bounds:” 


The writers, and editors, of the Logical text-books which run in the ordinary grooves 
- to whom I shall hereafter refer by the (1 hope inoffensive) title “The Logicians” - 
take, on this subject, what seems to me to be a more humble position than is at all 
necessary. They speak of the Copula of a Preposition “with bated breath”; almost as 
if it were a living, conscious Entity, capable of declaring for itself what it chooses to 
mean, and that we poor human creatures, had nothing to do but to ascertain what 
was its sovereign will and pleasure, and submit to it." 


The above superficially appears by its context to merely deal with the problem of 
defining what a word such as “is” will mean in logic. However, the style of outlining the 
problem and the language used by Carroll lends weight to the idea that some words 
could be viewed - at least by “The Logicians” - as Masters. While Carroll in this 
instance appears to disagree with the idea of regarding words as having too much or 
absolute power in themselves, he still remains “respectful” of them when a person 
assigns power to them (i.e. a new meaning): 


“| maintain that any writer of a book is fullv authorised in attaching any meaning he 
likes to anv word or phrase he intends to use. If | find an author saying, at the 
beginning of his book, “Let it be understood that by the word ‘black’ I shall always 
mean ‘white’, and by the word ‘white’ I shall always mean ‘black’,” | meekly accept 
his ruling, however injudicious | may think it.” 


Carroll implies that words (even “proud verbs”) do not intrinsically have a “will” of 
their own to impose upon readers. However, these words can be invested with a similar 
power of “agency” by any serious writer. The only provision appears at this point to 


Bv the word “praxical” | shall mean any example given to describe or define a term while at the same Ume using 
or presupposing that description or definition, In this case there is a “praxical” or self descriptive component which 
not only outlines how some word works but is put to work right away tn the explanation. 


Lewis Carroll’s Syabolic Logie and The Game of Logic. New York: Dover Publicanions, 1958. p. 165. 


The running theme in these and other similar Carrollian passages ts the danger of pride. Carroll appears to believe 
that if either the speaker (in this case Humpty Dumpey) or the words in use ger too hubristic they will each end 
up getting scrambled and thus communication will come to a stop. 


Symbolic Logic and the Game of Logic. p.165. In his more serious books (logic, mathematics) Carroll appears to 
follow the long tradition of defining one’s terms at the beginning of his texts. However, even while writing these 
more serious works, Carroll does not appear at all comfortable with the master/slave relauonship as outlined 
above. While word definitions may be deemed necessary in mathematics and logic. Carroll was surely aware that the 
definitions would have ruined anv attempt co formulate his riddles. puzzles, puns and “nonsense” even in his more 
“serious” works. Defining one’s terms in “nonsense” becomes a non-starter. as definitions, by defimiuon, run counter 
to the hiding of meanings required for most of Carroll's unique “nonsense: 
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be a loose proviso or warning at the beginning of a “serious” text which signals that 
certain words are going to be “overworked”. As Carroll was a writer (and perhaps one 
of “The Logicians’) some “praxical” questions remain regarding how he used his own 
words, how he coined new meanings, where the definitions of his “overworked” words 
may be found, and for how long an “overworked” word could remain empowered with 
a new (or an old revived) definition.” In order to answer these questions one must 
continue to examine Carroll's most famous books (with Humpty Dumpty in mind 
and dictionaries at hand) for examples of his usage and method in “coining” and 


extending the semantical scope of some words, 


With the above revised Humpty Dumpty theory of meaning we may begin to faa 
some of the most interesting and philosophically mentorable episodes of the Alices. 
shall analvse three episodes that occur in the “philosophical” chapter Pig and Pepper 7 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland. Vhe three cpisodes will analyse trom this book will be: 
the transformation of the Duchess’ “child” into a “pig”; the slow disappearance of the 
Cheshire cat, and the Cat's arguments regarding Alice's madness.’ After these arguments 
are presented, one last example ( “a hill can't be a valley’ in the Alice/Red Queen 
conversation) from 7he Garden of Live Flowers of Through the Looking-Glass will also 
be reviewed. 

Just as in the case of “glory” and “argument’, the words “pig” and “child”, according 
to accepted etvmology, shared at one time in their histories a common root - “bgge’ or 
“big”. Walter Skeat, in his famous Esynological Dictionary of the English Language, states 
that the root for “pig” is most likely related, among others, to the Dutch and low 
German “bigge’: 

“PIG, a porker, the voung of swine. (E?) ... +Du. bigge, big, a pig. +Low G. bigge, a 

pig, also a little child: de biggen lopet enem under de vote, the children run under 

one’s feet... also Dan. pige, Swed. piga, Icel. pika, a girl... 


Carroll must have been aware of the possibilit ofan “injudiciouy’ meaning becoming accepted and commonly 
uscd. Many times Carroll appears to have “injudicious) meanings in mind when coining and/or “baptising” 
words, some of which are used to chis day. 


It is no accident that certain chapters of ces Adventures in Wonderland abound in philosophic. i material while 
others almost completely lack it, Tt must be remembered that the Alice story first began as an “extempore romance 
oranimprovised tale told to the three Liddell sisters (and the Reverend Duckworth) on a rowboat ride. This oral 
story later became the written Adices Adventures Cuderground. Vo this book Carroll later added some chapters and 
expanded some scenes which, in my opinion, adda loc ot philosophical material to dices Adventures in Wonderland. 
Between the oral story and the final version. some three vears clapsed - more than cnough time for Carroll to end 
up with a linguistic masterpicce. 


Tt some readers object to the svnonyvmous use of the words “baby! and “child” . then che most] can do is to 
direct them to the chapter Pig and Pepper, as itis Carroll who first set up this svnonvmity, While some commentators 
have nouced that Alice fittingly reters to the “baby asa "Creature: just prior to ie cunning into.a pig. few. fhany, have 
noticed that the word “child” also becomes verv prominent within the narrative just prior to and atter this same 
change. 


An Etymological Dictionary of te English Language. p. 442. Sccpuics should note that the Icelandic “pika) and the 
English “pigs”. “pigsnie and “pigs cie” all mean “a girl) or are used as terms of endearment tor lite girls. Tt must 
be remembered that not only did the “baby turn into. a “pig? but that Alice (a girl) was addressed by the Duchess 
as “pig” in the first words directed at her. Phe Duchess. when answering Alice's question as to why vour cat grins 
like that? answers this question with “Tres a Cheshire cae said the Duchess “and that’s why. Pie! 
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Therefore, it is within language itself, without Carroll's intervention, that a “child” 
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can and did turn into a “pig”. 


The next two examples - part of a very large number of similar examples - which 
have puzzled and have been misunderstood by many “etymologically unenlightened” 
philosophers, are also found in the chapter Pig and Pepper. The two examples in 
question are: 1) where the Cheshire cat slowly disappears such that only a grin remains, 
and 2) the Cats circular argument as to Alice’s madness and all that this argument 
entails. The first example has almost universally been interpreted as only dealing with 
the logical problem of the independent “existence” of accidents or properties, while the 
second example has been interpreted as a form of blatant circularity in argumentation. 
While these might be logical problems posed by Carroll, a large component of their 
formulation may also be understood as a set of linguistic jokes and/or puns which 
add great depth to the philosophical problems involved. 


The “disappearing smile” will be dealt with first as it is easier to explain and 
therefore, perhaps, easier to understand. In some dialects generally spoken in England, 
the word “grin” is the same word as “grain”. Having gathered the above information 
trom Lhe English Dialect Dictionary - one may refer in the same book to the definition 
tor “grain”: 

GRAIN, sb.1 in ge. dial. use in Sc. and Eng, 1 A branch or a bough of a tree; the 

junction of the branches of a tree; a forked stick. 


This explanation tends to cast a different and tronic meaning upon Alice's surprised 
reaction at seeing “the Cat again, sitting on a branch of a tree” and thinking “Well! I've 
often seen a cat without a grin, * thought Alice; ‘but a grin without a cat! Irs the most 
curtous thing I ever saw in all my life?" This, it must be remembered, 1s coming 
trom a girl who has seen a lot of very curious things and events thus far in the story. 


What ts even more curious ts the fact that Alice appears to have walked, between her 
first and second encounter with “the Cheshire cat sitting on a bough of a tree’ and 


It ts very likely that Carroll knew that the orginal root tor “pig” may have applied at one time to the “voung® or 
children” of any animal. Noc only does C arroll repeat the child to pig (Uggug to porcupine) transtormation in 
Sylvie and Bruno, but he also uses this etymological knowledge tna letter to his niece, Lucy Dodgson. [na supposed 
conversation berween ©, 2. Mn © ‘harles Dodgson” Jand A.B. (Mr A. Bach’) the following i is stated by ALB. 
“Why ita child does only ove hour's work a day her face ts bright scarler: if she does seve hours’ work, irs a dull 
crimson: and so on - how many hours’ work does ve animal do?” The full letter from which this segment 1s 
taken can be found in The Letters of Lewis Carroll. pp. 730 - 732. 


[tis known through Carroll's direct use ot haa in his works, diaries, and books present in his library, that he 
studied and used some of the common dialects of his umes. Remembering that Carroll was very interested in 
language(s), that he spenta large part of his childhood in Cheshire. and that he travelled to places often considered 
as “backwoods”. itis not hard to imagine that he had direct contact with many of the dialects spoken by “country 
people” or the “lower class”. Cohen. in Lewss Carroll ; A Biography op. 25.10 my opinion, correctly states the 
following about the teenage author of Lhe Rectory Umbrella and Alischmasch: “We is clever at mimicking old 
ballads and has a good car for regional dialects.” 


Joseph Wright, Anedish Dialect Dictionary (Vol. 1H). London: The times Book Club. [896 . p. 702. 
Altees Adventures in Wonderland iw The Annotated Alice pO. 
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her subsequent third encounter with the cat “sitting on a branch of a tree”, along a very 
small circle: 


“Alice waited a little, half expecting to see it again, but it did not appear, and after a 
minute or two she walked on in the direction in which the March Hare was said 
to live.” 


The direction given by the Cheshire cat to the abode of the March Hare had been: 


“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right paw round, “lives a Hatter: and in 
that direction,” waving the other paw, “lives a March Hare.”"' 


Therefore, Alice, if she followed the Cheshire cat’s directions of “round”, literally 
must have walked “round” something! This could have taken two forms: to walk round 
an imaginary circle or to walk or rotate round her own vertical axis (walk round 
herself)! It will be this latter which will be pursued here due to Carroll's 
“ultrarationalist” character not logically allowing Alice in this instance to get anywhere 
at all (as she would have done by walking round any object rather than her own vertical 
axis)."" Alice's rotations are further textually supported by the fact that there are several 
instances of “rotational walking” in some of the other works by Carroll.” 


[In order to further make the case for Alice’s counter-intuitive “rotational walk”, in 
her attempts to reach either of the two bedlamic houses the Cheshire cat had directed 
her toward, Carroll makes sure that there are also etymological reasons for her 
rotations. It must be remembered that the Cat had moved from a completely circular 
and analytic argument (to go is to get somewhere and to get somewhere is to go) toa 
synthetic one (if one walks for long enough one will always get somewhere). Thus there 
is a logical and linguistic move from the word “go” to the word “walk”. This is not 
only of great importance due to the fact that “go” does not logically mean “walk”, but 
also because of what this latter word once meant: 


WALK, To move along on foot without running...A.S. wealcan, pt. weolc, pp. 
wealcen, to roll... Thus the orig. sense was to roll...+Icel. valka, volka, to roll...to 


Altces Adventures in Wonderland in The Annotated Alice. p. 90. 


Altces Adventures in Wonderland in the Annotated Altice. p. 89. itis very likely that the Hatter and Hare shared 
the same house as both were present once Alice arrived at the “hare’s house” and “either house” could be reached 
by merely rorating! 


The Psychoanalyst Phyllis Greenacre - in her article Reconstruction and Interpretation of the Development of 
Charles L, Dodgson and Lewis Carroll tound in Alice in Wonderland (A Norton Critical Edition). p. 419 - deseribed 
Dodgson as not only an “ultrarationalist’ she also focuses on his “extreme self-discipline, his dependence on 
orderliness, his suppression of any exaggeration of feeling, his concern regarding any inaccuracy of statement... lt 
is this man who would noc allow Alice to “walk” and “get somewhere” which she would have done had she walked 
round any circle whose centre was not her own vertical axis. Phe problem here is that while Alice could decide she 
had not gotten anywhere every time she came back to her starting point within any circle (any circle not having 
her vertical axis as a centre point) at any other poine round that same circle she would certainly have gotten 
somewhere. 


~ Cases of “rotational walks” in Through the Looking-Glass and Sylvie and Bruno will be given within some of the 
upcoming notes of this paper. 
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roll oneself...+ Swed valka, to roll...O.H.G. walchan...to roll or turn oneself 
round...All from Teut. base WALK, to roll about...seen in Lat. oulere, to roll." 


Given the above it is clear that by taking the Cat’s verbal and “body language” 
directions literally, Alice was bound to walk round her own axis while never physically 
getting somewhere. Supporting this etymological evidence is Alice’s admission that 
the process by which the Cheshire cat disappeared (perhaps due to her own rotational 
movement which caused her to face away from the Cat) made her feel “giddy”: “and I 
wish you wouldn't keep appearing and vanishing so suddenly: you make one quite 
giddy’. It will prove useful at this point to show some of the more obscure meanings 
of this word in order to continue to unravel Carroll's logical puzzle: 


Giddy (gi.dy), a. [OE. gidig insane...+1. Insane, stupid - ME. 2. Having the 
sensation of swimming or whirling in the head, with proneness to fall; affected 
with vertigo, dizzy ME... c. rendering dizzy 1585. d. whirling or circling round 
with bewildering rapidity 1593..." 


Therefore, it is within the word “giddy” as spoken by Alice where not only the 
rotational character is brought to the fore but also - as it will be shown later in this 
7 . . ° . . iN woe ” . ; adi . . 
paper - insanity or madness is implied.” The word “giddy”, with all of its whirling 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. p. 694. 
lhe Oxford Universal Dictionary. p. 791. Not only are che definitions of “whirling or circling round” very 
important but the “insanity” definitions also prove important, and extremely humorous, as one considers that the 
Cheshire cat had just tried to convince Alice that she was mad! Needless to say, it probably did not help Alice's 
case to state that she fele “giddy” so soon after dismissing the Cats madness arguments. 
* For the more sceptical readers of this paper, the following examples are furnished which | hope puts to rest any 
misgivings they may sull hold as to Carroll “not rationally” meaning the rotational, dizzying and insanity parts of 
of the word “giddy”. The rotations Alice pertorms and their following dizzying effects recur almost ex: actly in the 
Wool and Water chapter of Through Lhe Looking-Glass and once again in Sylvie and Bruno. In Wool and Water the 
reader is cold that Alice is rotaung round like a tectotum (or a top) and thus causes the Sheep. who is watching 
her, to complai ain of feeling | ‘giddy’ duc to these rocations. If Alice ts rotating like a top then she must be once 
again, as in Pig and Pepper, rotaung round her own axis! In this very complex instance, the sheep, as well as Alice. 
appears to be rotating! By having the sheep state that Alice is making her’ ‘eiddy”, Carroll implied that this particular 
sheep had the gids or was a “giddy-sheep”. Phe word giddy ts described in he English Dialect Dierionary. Vol. 2. 
p. 605 
Giddy...1.adj. Mad with anger, furious, wild... 
2. Of sheep: having the “gid, or water on the brain. 
n. Lin.) Ler} Lambs and sheep are said to be giddy when they take to turning round tn an aimless sort of way, 
someumes dropping down after one or wo turns...when the animal is killed, as tt generally is on manifesting this 
gvratory tendency, the meat is known as ‘giddy lamb or ‘giddy mutton... 
In Syleve and Bruno there are at least two references toa character spinning “like a teetotum” (and one of these also 
has a reference to “giddy” ). The Hirst reference is found as Mcin Herr narrates one of the ways to have a successful 
dinner party: 
‘Fora small party we found it an excellent plan to have a round table. with a hole cut in che middle large 
cnough co hold one guest. Here we placed ole best talker. He revolved slowly, facing every other guest in turn: 
and he cold lively anecdotes the whole ume! 
‘T shouldnt like it! murmured the pompous man. ‘Tt should make me giddy, revolving like thac! | should 
decline to-’ 
The second instance involves the supposed spinning like a tectotum of “The litle man who had a little gun”. Both 
of these references can be found in Sylore and Bruno Concluded (in The Works af Lewts Carroll. pp. 600 and 645 - 
640.). 
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connotations, adds yet more weight to the assertion that by analysing the several methods 
of circularity (in motion and argumentation), one may understand what is taking place at 
this point in the story. 


By looking not only at the curious language employed by Carroll, but also at the two 
pictures depicting the two separate events drawn by Tenniel, the case for Alice's circular 
walk is further supported. A close analysis of Alice's two different pictorial encounters 
with the Cat in the wood reveals that both trees upon which the Cat sat look exactly the 
same even after the reader is directly told that Alice had “walked on”, Therefore, there 
exist either two identical trees in Wonderland (both of which the Cat chose to appear upon) 
or more plausibly it is one and the same tree that the Cat sat on both times (and which 
comes in and out of Alice's field of vision as she turns). If the tree is the same tree for both 
incidents then it is extremely likely that Alice, as argued above, walked round her own 
axis. 


Added to the above circularity, most if not all of the Car's logical arguments are shown to 
be question begging by Carroll's logical pupil - Alice. Alice’s very short circular walk proves 
a decisive counter-argument to what the Cheshire cat took to be a sound argument: “if 
you walk for a long enough period then you will always get somewhere”. Alice, as shown 
above, walked around a verv small circle (i.e. round her own vertical axis, as foreshadowed 
by her words a few minutes earlier when she was speaking to the Duchess: “You see the 
earth takes ewenty-four hours to turn round on its axis—”). This proved that in fact she had 
walked for a period of time and could continue to walk indefinitely and literally get 


nowhere! - 


Conunuing with the motif of circularity in argumentation, the Cheshire Cat it must be 
remembered had given another clever example of question begging or circular reasoning 
to Alice before his disappearances. In order to see what is happening, a bit of background 
is necessary to understand the circular reasoning pun given by the Cat. Before she came 
upon the Cat, Alice had just released the child/pig: 


“So she set the little creature down, and felt quite relieved to see it trot away quietly into the 
wood’. However, Alice herself is in the wood and it is here, on a branch or bough of a 
tree, that she meets the question begging Cat who gives the tollowing classic argument in 
their well-known conversation: 


“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right paw round, “lives a Hatter: and in that 
direction, waving the other paw, “lives a Mach Hare. Visit either you like: they're both 
mad.” “But I don’t want to go among mad people,” Alice remarked.“Oh, vou can't help 
that,” said the Cat: “we're all mad here. I’m mad. You're mad.” “How do vou know I'm 
mad?” said Alice. “You must be,” said the Cat, “or vou wouldn't have come here.” 


~ Alices self motvated rotagons may account for some of the Cheshire cats disappearances and Alice’s lack of 
surprise When this happened. Its also very interesting co note that as Alice decides to continue on her way to the 
March Hare's house, Carroll states “She had noc gone much farther before she came in sight of the house of the 
March Hare... It the above arguments are acce pred then it can be sately concluded that she had noc gone much 
tarther ac all, oe may have merely ch: inged her vantage point. 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland wv the Annotated Alice. p. 89. 
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While everyone understands some part of the Cat's philosophical arguments, much 
etymological material which gives weight to the philosophy, remains hidden. The main 
concealed point has to do with what the Cat meant by his curious word “here” - 
interpreted for the most part by Carroll’s scholars as “Wonderland” or “dreamland”. 
Although the term “here” is put forth in the above quotation by the Cat as though it 
was a real place and not merely a state of being, the term does not necessarily refer to 
all of Wonderland. It may just be that the “wood” itself, a locality within Wonderland, 
was the place linked with madness. 


The idea that the “wood” itself refers to madness appears to be exactly what the 
etymological Carroll had in mind, as the word “wood” has not only the usual and 
widely known definitions dealing with “tree(s)”, “lumber”, “timber”, etc. but also 
with “insanity” and “madness”: 


Wood, a. (adv.) Obs. exc. dial. or rare arch, (OE. wod...repr. by L vates seer, poct, 
O Ir. faith poet] 1. Out of one’s mind, insane, lunatic. b. Of a dog or other beast: 
Rabid OE. 2. Going beyond all reasonable bounds; extremely rash or reckless, wild: 
vehemently exited OE. a. Extremely flerce or violent, ferocious; irascible, passionate 
ME. b. Violently angry or irritated; enraged, furious ME. 


..2.b. Heere am I, and wood within this wood, Because | cannot meet my 


Hermia. SHAKS 
+B. adv. Madly, frantically, furious (chiefly in wood wroth)... 


Given that the word “wood” can be interpreted as a particular state of mental illness 
or unsoundness of mind, we can begin to understand the kind of argument the Cat had 
in his troubled mind - a completely circular argument. The Cat's argument, while 
being circular, is much more circular than anyone has surmised. People in the “wood” 
(i.e. state of madness) are de facto mad because they are in a state of madness. In the 
Cheshire Cat's logic, everyone in the “wood” is crazy by definition, and this conclusion, 
the Cac thinks, is an analytic, deductive truth which he seals with his fading smile as he 
whispers quod erat demonstrandum. 


Carroll appears to think that the argument for some of the creatures in Wonderland 
being mad, merely by being in a “wood” or “madness personified” (or geologitied?), 
may still be refuted by “Alice”. Carroll most likely thought that if the Cat could make 
an argument for madness based on the ambiguity of the word “wood”, then Alice qua 
“Alice” could make an argument for sanity based upon the equivocacy of her own name 
(the whole citation will be given due to the crucial importance this definition holds 
tor all Carroll scholars): 


William Little, FLW. Fowler. |. Coulson | preparers (revised and edited by Onions C.1)]. /he Oxford Universal 
Dicronary. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956, p. 2445. 
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ALICE, s6. Nrf. Dev. [z.lis] In plant names: (1) Saucy Alice, Poligonum persicaria 
(Nrf. Yarmouth) ; (2) Sweet Alice, Arabis alpina, Alyssum maritimum (Dev.). 


Dev. 4 Sweet Alice, Alyssum maritimum. Alyssum or Allison has been changed 
into (1) Antse...and (2) Alice. 


[Alyssum, botanical Lat. for alysson (PLINY), Gr. alusson, the name of a plant; 
alussos, curing madness, a (prev.)+lussa (madness) Cp. COLES (1679): Alysson, 
Alyssum, wild hemp or mad wort, Adyssws, an Arcadian fountain curing the biting 


of mad dogs.]* 


Therefore, it appears from some of the above discussions and definitions that the 
logical Alice could and did refute the Cheshire cat's circular arguments at every turn. 
Even when the Cat resorts to etymological circularity and sophistry, Alice can outwit 
the feline at his own game. She, by being named “Alice”, can etymologically cure the 
madness which is due to the name of the locality in which the “insanity” is found.” 
This should not come as a surprise, as by having the “etymologically enlightened” 
mathematician/logician, Carroll, as a tutor and friend - and after learning etymology 
and logic from him - she must have developed an ear for unsound argumentation.” 


The last example to be examined is found in Through the Looking-Glass. It may 
serve as yet another example of what has gone wrong with scholars, particularly 
philosophers, who have intuitively and superficially interpreted Carroll's insights. 
This example is one that deals with the supposed contradictory statements of the Red 
Queen in her conversation with Alice, as to the nature of “hill” and “valley”. In the 
chapter The Garden of Live Flowers this curious exchange is found: 


English Dialect Dictionary (Vol. 1). p. 38. Given chat Carroll knew both Greek, Ancient History, and many of 
the dialects of his tame, fam sure chat he knew the above definition when he penned his most famous book. There 
are just too many allusions to madness, flowers, and gardens, and too many decipherable clues for Carroll to be 
allowed co plav coy any longer! The above definition not only explains what Alice's role may be in Wonderland 
but also her personality craits - she is both “Sweet” and “Saucy”. It is also no wonder that this “floral Alice” ts ever 
so determined to get into both the “gardens” in Wonderland and Looking Glass land. As Carroll's pun had not been 
discovered after Alices Adventures in Wonderland, tt appears that he became emboldened in Through the Looking 
Glass. In this book Carroll devotes most of a chapter - The Garden of Live Flowers - to the “Alice-fower” pun, Carroll 
gocs even as far as to have “Alice” talk to the other flowers who naturally and literally (as they know their “roots ) 
cake her for one of their kind - a flower. Carroll, after giving several types of descriptions of his heroine as a flower 
goes even as tar as to write the following about “Alice”: “I don't care about the colour.” the Tiger-lily remarked. “If 
only her petals curled up a litde more , shed be all right.” Furthermore, in Through the Looking Glass Alice replaces 
another flower, “Lily”, as a pawn, thus once again underscoring the floral tone found in most of the book. 


There may be a lot more going on in the Cats arguments regarding his personal madness than mects the eve. 
Phe Cat appears co imply that “Alice” can only cure a particular type of madness - rabies - in his first ironical 
premise: “lo begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog's not mad. You grant that? 


Carroll was not only in the habit of teaching his very young child friends logic bur he was known to have shown 
to very young children such etymological derivacions as Foxglove trom “folk’s glove” in /e Nursery Alice and to 
older children the derivation of “wock’. (as tn Jabberwock) ouc of Anglo-Saxon “wocor’. 
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“When you say “hill” the Queen interrupted, “I could show you hills, in 
comparison with which youd call that a valley.” 


“No’...said Alice... “a hill can't be a valley, you know. That would be nonsense-” 


The Red Queen shook her head. “You may call it ‘nonsense’ if you like,” she said, 

“but /ve heard nonsense, compared with which that would be as sensible as 

a dictionary!» 
Thus far the above exchange has only been interpreted as Carroll pointing out the 
logical impossibility of certain contradictory terms being predicated on one another. 
However, Carroll and the Queen “said a great deal more than that!”. First, the word 
“hill” is placed in single quotes while che Queen implies that if the above (“hill” = 
“valley’) is “nonsense”, it is of a very particular kind - the kind that can be compared 
with and perhaps found within dictionaries. It is to dictionaries that we must go to 
get the answer as to whether a “hill” can after all be a “valley” and/or the conclusion 
that dictionaries are nonsensical. By reviewing some of the lesser known meanings of 
the above words, the following emerge: 


HILL, v2 and sb.2 n. Cy. Yks. Lan. Chs...Oxf...1. v. To cover up or over, to wrap, 


cover with clothes... 
...Chs3, A sick person in bed says ‘Hill me up.’ 
and 
HILL [il.], v. a. to cover. “Nai, then, get into bed ar’ I'll hill vo up...” “Put 
the tatoes 1 rucks an’ hill the soil atop ‘em’... 


Supplementing these “Cheshire” definitions of the word “hill” meaning “to cover” are 
those of the word “valley”: 


VALLEY, a vale, dale. (F., - L.) M.E. vale...0. F. valee (F. vallee), a valley... This is 
parallel to Ital. vallata, a valley, and appears to mean, literally, ‘formed like a vale,’ or 
‘vale-like.’...see Vale.™ 


VALE, a valley. (F., - L.) M.E. val...F. val, ‘a vale; ...Lat. uallem, acc. of uallis, a 
vale. Perhaps allied to Gk. gAos, wet, low ground; and named from its being 


through the Looking-Glass in The Annotated Alice. p. 207. 


bneltsh Dialect Dictionary. ic should be noted that the above definition was widely used in both Cheshire and 
Oxtord, the wo places where Carroll spent a large part of his lite. 

Fhomas Darlington, /he Folk-speech of South Cheshire. London: Uhe English Dialect Society . 1965, p.220. This 
book tsa copy of the original which was first published in. 1887. Readers should keep in mind that most dictionaries 
(particularly dialect dictionaries) do not deal with the new comings of words buc with words whose status ts 
already estublished. Thus, even though some of the dictionaries used within this paper were published atter the 
Ales, the words in question were, in the majority of cases, much older than the dictionaries which record their 
use. 


An Eqynological Dictionary of the English Language. p. 079. 
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surrounded by hills, and easily covered with water. \ WAR, to cover; Skr. uri, to 
cover...also ual, to cover...” 


351. VWAR, also WAL, to cover...Lat....wallum, a rampart... 


Given the above definitions, all of which define “hill” and “valley” as “to cover”, the 
Red Queen's linguistic knowledge can finally be understood, while Carroll's “nonsense” 
project and linguistic insights are further unknotted. 


Conclusions 


‘My dear Mrs. Hargreaves: I should be so glad if you could, quite conveniently to 

yourself, look in for tea any day. You would probably prefer to bring a companion; 

but I must leave the choice to you, only remarking that if vour husband is here he 
would be most very welcome (I crossed out most because it's ambiguous; most words 
tres teag), “ 

It should be clear from all of the examples above that Carroll reversed Tooke's 
method to get the most work out of his words. It is only through sharing Carroll's 
“etvmologically enlightened” vantage point that one can begin to understand his 
project of writing logical and etymological “nonsense”. It is only after this step ts 
taken that the freedom Carroll exercised in language usage becomes “rational” or as the 
Red Queen states “sensible”, The parameters necessary for communication at this 
level are the finite number of meanings any one word carries. Interestingly enough, as 
Carroll predicted, verbs for the most part appear to have the least number of different 
meanings and thus allow the speaker/writer the least freedom of expression. Some 
nouns or adjectives on the other hand may carry dozens of different meanings. At times 
some of these words have completely unrelated or contradictory meanings, and tt 
took someone with Carroll’s genius to bring these together in his “nonsense” narratives. 
“Nonsense” in turn helped him hide his most precious and deep philosophical and 
linguistic (not to mention humorous and clever) discoveries for more than a century 
and create some of the most complicated narratives in the world - narratives which 
can be interpreted at many different levels, each of which Carroll rationally buried tor 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. p. 679, Vhe above \ is Walter Skeats sign for what he terms 
“Arvan roots . 


An Eevmological Dictionary of the English Language. p. 742. Some of the more sceptic may attempt to dismiss 
the above definiden duc to the publication date of Skears Dictionary (first published in 1881). Phis would be a 
vood criticism of the argument tor Hill=Valley were ie not for the fact that anyone who knows Latin or has a Laun 
Dictionary can easily sce that the few words beginning with the root “val” can both mean a hill ora valley. Here ts 
acommon example taken trom Casells Latin knglish Dictionary, p. O05: 

Valles (vallis) -is. fa vale, valley... 
vallo, 1 (vallus on vallum), to svavoind. fortify with a mound. and palisade.. 


vallum -i,n. (vallus). 1 @ mound or wall defended with a palisades... 


The above fragment is part of a letter sent by Carroll to Alice Pleasance Hargreaves and tound in Lhe Letters of 
Lewis Carroll. p. 876. It should be noted, and very ironically so. that the above Mrs. Hargreaves was the original 
Alice Pleasance Liddell upon whom the heroine Alice was modelled in the Adice Books. 
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posterity to uncover. Furthermore, Carroll appears to have reasoned correctly that the 
less ambiguity present in a linguistic system (such as that of logic and philosophy), 
the “drier” it became. Perhaps he also saw not only the undesirability of a “perfect 
language’, but also the great danger this project posed, for some of his most dear 
concepts: humour, poetry and most of the enjoyments he derived from society. In this 
sense, as well as in many others, he was decades ahead of other philosophers, who 
were too slow to appreciate the value and logical necessity of ambiguity in language. 


It has been shown that there are definite sets of linguistic and logical patterns in some 
of the most famous parts of Carroll's “nonsense” writings. The writer (or “master”) 
according to Carroll's “praxical” method, has as much freedom as s/he wishes within 
the historical semantic parameters of the word s/he wishes to use. A word, on the 
other hand, has the freedom to mean any or all of the different and interesting 
meanings found in its etymological history, and therefore must be treated with respect 
when a new coinage is desired. Given these parameters, Carroll became a “master” of 
language able to get much more work out of his words and thus multiply the 
information that his narratives conveyed. The time has now come for philosophers and 
other scholars to honour him for his deep philosophical insights and creative art in 
the usage and great understanding of language. | hope that this paper has proven that 
Carroll was a brilliant philosopher who employed a systematic semantical and novel 
methodology which exploited ambiguity - a system which ts only now beginning to 
be understood. For those remaining (heavy-footed) proud sceptics of Carroll's 
philosophical abilities, it is hoped that they will now acknowledge and temper their 
arrogance by reflecting on their inability to understand or answer Carroll's ultimate 
philosophical paradox - the “lobster quadrille” continually danced by sense and 
nonsense on the seashores of language. And, if these proud sceptics cannot dance, 
then at least it is hoped that they will take Carroll’s advice and learn to: 


sit “like patience on a monument, smiling at grief” this quotation, by the way, 1s 
altogether a misprint. Let me explain it to you. The passage originally stood “they 
sit like patients on she monument, smiling at Greenwich.” In the next edition 
“Greenwich” was printed short “Green®” and so gradually altered into “grief.” The 
allusion of course is to the celebrated Dr. Jenner, who used to send all his patients 
to sit on the top of the monument (near London Bridge) to inhale fresh air, 
promising them that, when they were well enough, they should go to “Greenwich 
Fair,” so of course they always looked out toward Greenwich, and sat smiling to 
think of the creat in store for them...All this information vou are most welcome to 
use, the next time vou are In want of something to talk about. You may say vou 
learned it from “a distinguished etymologist,” which is perfectly true, since anyone 
who knows me by sight can easily distinguish me from all other etymologists.” 


This helpful advice was first offered by Carroll in a letter to his “child friend”, Florence [erry in January 1874, This 
isone of the many umes in which Carroll identified himself as an ctymologist or gave some etymological 
explanation outside of a fictional setting (as he continually dees in most of his nonsense “books”). The above letter 
may be tound in he Letters of Lewis Carroll. p. 205, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DODGSON’S HIPPOPOTAMI 
by John Docherty 


The White Queen's ramblings during the examination of Alice's suitability for 
queenship are as bewildering as anything in the Alice books. In part this is because 
Dodgson wishes to convey a real sense of the Queen's bewilderment to the reader. 
However, it would be interesting to know the cause of her bewilderment, and since 
the passage is full of allusions this should not be too difficult to discover, even 
though some of the allusions are of the type critics have termed ‘baited hooks’, 
where Dodgson baits with red herring. 


Of the things which the Queen mentions, the hippopotamus tis perhaps the 
most unexpected, although hippopotami appear in at least two other places in 
Dodgson’s works: in his version of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture The Age of 
Innocence in The Rectory Umbrella; and in one of the Mad Gardener's songs in 
Sylvie and Bruno. He may well have been attracted by the name of the creature, 
wholly appropriate as it is in its cumberousness, yet so completely inappropriate in 
implying that the animal possesses the grace of a horse. 


It is easy enough to see why Dodgson should choose to depict an infant as a 
young hippo - a podgy, demanding creature who likes to wallow in mud. But the 
connection between a ‘banker's clerk’ and a hippo ts not quite so obvious. To 
understand it we must look at the role of the Gardener. He ts a traditional 
Guardian of the Threshold - the threshold being in this case the door into 
Fairyland. (He is obviously related to the Frog gardener of Looking-Glass, who in 
turn is related to the Frog-Footman of Wonderland, and both these creatures are 
also threshold guardians). His weak ego forces, which cause him to refer to himself 
as ‘he’, permit him to alternate between perceiving things with everyday vision and 
with imaginative insight. This faculty is highly appropriate for a Guardian of the 
Threshold, although not necessarily of any practical use. But when, for example, 
he tells how he saw ‘a letter from his wife’ as ‘an Elephant / That practised on a fife 
we gain a vivid picture of the sort of letter his wife wrote, and can well believe 
that it caused him to ‘realise / The bitterness of Life.” He experienced a similar 
insight when: 

He thought he saw a Banker's Clerk / Descending from the bus: He looked 
again, and found it was / A hippopotamus: If this should stay to dine, he said, / 
‘There won't be much for us!’ Clearly this was not the usual oppressed bank clerk 
of fiction, hunched at his desk, but a roving accountant, sent out to check on 
clients at their own place of residence. So the Gardener's apprehension is well- 
founded. In that an accountant is a ravenous beast, wallowing in filth, (filchy 
lucre), his affinities with the hippo of “Phe Age of Innocence’ are clear enough. 
It is unexpected that he alights from the bus, nota cab, burt this suggests that he 
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is a more-than-usually ruthless member of his profession, who is going to account 
for every penny. 


Various episodes in the Sylvie and Bruno books expand upon - and thus give 
insight into - episodes in the Alice books. For example, the same verse from the 
Song of Solomon is quoted in chapter twelve of Sylvie and Bruno Concluded and in 
chapter ten of Wonderland, in both cases in the context of a young girl performing 
a party-piece’ during a discussion on higher education. Thus it is not unreasonable 
to assume that Dodgson’s association of an accountant with the hippo in Sylvie 


and Bruno may be paralleled in the hippo allusion in Looking-Glass. 


In the passage in question, the White Queen describes how Humpty Dumpty 
came into ‘the house’ during a terrible storm, looking for a hippopotamus. She 
seems to imply that the hippo comes regularly on Thursdays and works for 
Humpty Dumpty. Mavis Batey The Adventures of Alice, London 1991, p.73) has 
shown that at one level of the story the White Queen is Alice’s nurse; and that 
aspect of the Queen ts particularly elaborated in this passage. By 1870, Dean 
Liddell’s building plans for Christ Church (‘the house’) would have seemed like a 
‘part of the roof [coming] off’, as the Queen describes it. Moreover, it is likely 
that the planning would have involved regular visits from an accountant. And 
since Humpty Dumpyy ts not only a philological scholar but also an economic 
power in the city, john Docherty, Literary Fruits of the Lewis Carroll-George 
MacDonald Friendship, Lewiston 1995, p.287-91) he is the obvious individual to 


provide the hippo/accountant. 


Thus although this hippo/accountant may at first seem far removed from infant 
innocence, an indirect link with Dodgson’s youthful parody of Reynolds’ painting 
probably does exist. 


oF a 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 


In her splendid articles on Emma Vine in Jabberwocky Vol. 24, No.1, Celia 
Salisbury Jones mentions inscribed copies of Lewis Carroll’s works given to the 
Dodgson family’s former nursemaid. | have, over the last few months, begun 
compiling a database of all known presentation copies given by Carroll. 
Although I have a long way to go ( and I will be pleased to hear from people 
who can help me in this task), I have already discovered copies listed in sale 
catalogues which were inscribed to Emma Vine. The details are as follows: 


1. Phantasmagoria (1869) inscribed ‘Emma E. Vine, from the Author, with 
kind regards. Jan. 1869 listed in the Maggs Catalogue: 460, April 1925, no.393 


2. The Hunting of the Snark (1876) inscribed ‘Emma Vine, with very kind 
regards from the Author. Mar 31. 1876’ listed in the same catalogue, no.388 


3. Through the Looking-Glass (1872, \st edition) inscribed ‘Emma Vine with 
the Author's kind regards. Christmas, 1871” listed in the Parke-Bernet Sale 
Catalogue, 1944, lot 11, and current information indicates this is now held by 
Justin Schiller. : 


4. Rhyme: and Reason? (1883) inscribed ‘Emma Vine, with kind 
remembrances from the Author. Dec. 13/83° listed in Maggs Catalogue: 460, 
April 1925, no. 397 and again in the Maggs Catalogue: 427, 1927, no. 407. 


I have not been able to find the current locations of three books listed above, 
nor have I found an inscribed Alices Adventures to Emma Vine listed..-yet! 


Yours, 


Edward Wakeling 


Dear Editor, 


Jabberwocky Vol. 24 No. 2 contains on page 87 the statement; ‘the villainous 
Sub-Warden and his family contrive to usurp the place of the Warden of 
Outland and they are punished in the end as is common to many fairy tales.’ 


| would be interested to know what Toyomi Hyashi regards as the punishment. 
The Sub-Warden and his wife, who at the time called themselves Emperor and 
Empress, were altered for the better by a mysterious hurricane which had no 
effect on others present. They were instantly forgiven by the Warden for their 
transgressions, and confirmed by him as the true Emperor and Empress because 


he himself had been appointed King of Elfland. 


When the Emperor and Empress discovered that their son Uggug had been 
turned into a porcupine and safely caged, the Emperor merely said, ‘Never mind 
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about its food, just now! Let us return to the Banquet!’ [t doesn’t seem as if Ae 
felt punished by the fate of his son. 


It was Uggug who was punished for the sins of his parents, while they were 
rewarded. 


Alfreda Blanchard 


Dear Editor, 


In the final issue of Jabberwocky, Vol.24 No.2, August Imholtz presented a 
superb document to debunk Eve Laplante’s thesis which suggested that Deacon 
Dodgson suffered from Temporal Lobe Epilepsy. As a physician I thoroughly 
approve of Mr Imholtz’s careful, well-researched, and critical analysis. Indeed, 
after reading the completed essay, | am now able to give a firmer opinion than 
the equivocal one given by me to Mr Imholtz in 1995, and quoted on page 109 
of the journal issue. At this time, upon further review, I feel there is VO firm 
evidence for Carroll’s being afflicted with TLE or any other form of epilepsy. 


Ina magazine for physicians, The Courtland Forum tor December 1997, Dr 
Herbert Keating II] comments, “Migraine headaches can result in many 
different neurologic problems, and these phenomena have been called the 
“menagerie of migraine’ by Buchholz and Reich (Semin Neurol. 1996: 16: 83 - 
93). Conventionally regarded as a specific type of headache with a small set of 
associated neurologic symptoms, migraine can cause seizures; transient global 
amnesia; visual disturbances; vestibular dysfunction; and syncope.’ 


Thus, applying Occam’s Razor and finding a simple explanation for 
phenomena, | am convinced that the migraine constellation can account for all 
CLD’s neurologic symptoms. Indeed, as | re-read the original descriptions of 
Carroll's episodes, I am struck that in each instance, a headache is prominently 
mentioned, 


Let's close the books on Ms LaPlante’s imaginary illness. Please. 


Sincerely, Sandor Burstein 


Dear Ediror, 


Opening Martin Gardner's Annotated Snark this morning to check a point he 
makes, | found myself looking at a subtle commentary on Ford Maddox 
Brown's famous painting, Work, in the form of Henry Holiday’s illustration for 
the line ‘He had wholly forgotten his name.’ Holiday's illustration for “The 
Beaver brought paper, portfolios, pens’ is manifestly derived from a /emptation 
of St. Anthony. Except for the prominence of St. Anthony's pig (as Beaver) and 
its depiction of only six different temptations, it resembles Griinewald’s famous 
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painting of the subject. And I have previously pointed out that the illustration 
for ‘Supporting each man on the top of the tide’ alludes to Botticelli’s Pallas and 
the Centaur. So | wonder if all Holiday's illustrations allude to famous paintings. 
This would explain the strong sense of partial recognition which one 
experiences with most of them. The importance of Holiday's borrowings does 
not lie so much in the correspondences between images as in the way they relate 
the key conceptions behind the pictures to Carroll's lines. I strongly suspect that 
the illustration for “To pursue it with forks and hope’ derives from the French 
Revolutionary painter, David. And is there not something of 7he Boyhood of 
Raleigh in the illustration to ‘So great was his fright that his waistcoat turned 
white’? Again, if we allow for Holiday’s flattening out of the image, is there nota 
resemblance between his illustration for “’You must know-’ said the Judge: but 
the Snark exclaimed, “Fudge!” and Blake's second /o6 engraving where God 
delegates to Satan his power over Job? Perhaps your readers can suggest further 
correlations. 


John Docherty 


Dear Editor, 

In Collingwood’s biography of Lewis Carroll, he referred to the young Charles 
peeling rushes to help the poor. Collingwood did not know how this action 
would help the poor, and so far as | know, no-one since has solved this very 
minor mystery. | am certain that | know the answer and that young Charles 
knew what he was doing. Please refer to Gilbert White's Natural History of 
Selbourne, Letter 26 to the Hon. Daines Barrington, November 1775. 


White goes into great detail describing how to make rush lights as an 
inexpensive alternative to candles. Using the common soft rush, the first action 
is to peel the rush leaving one rib to support the pith. This was a tricky 
procedure but seems ideally suited to the dexterity of Charles. he rush was 
then dipped in very hot fat or grease. Dependent upon the length, a rush light 
would provide a good clear period from half an hour to over an hour. The rush 
light was held in a simple clamp stand (illustrated in the book.) 


Rush lights were used quite widely in rural areas and also by the watch. White 
calculated that an expenditure of one farthing would provide five and a half 
hours of light compared with two hours from a halfpenny candle. 


When made and sold commercially these candle substitutes were known as 
‘farthing rushlights’. The same term was used for an ineffectual teacher! 
Yours sincerely, 


Alan Holland 
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The Editor welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in 
The Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in double spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in duplicate, 
and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM compatible disk 
containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 


Anne Clark Amor, 16 Parkfields Avenue, Kingsbury, London NW9 7PE. 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll’s chief works, they are 
asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark The Snark 


For bibliographical references, it would be helpful if authors refer to the 1979 D. 
Crutch edition of the Handbook as The Lewis Carroll Handbook when. it is first 
mentioned, and subsequently as The Handbook. If, however, distinction is to be 
made between the various versions, please use the following: 


A Bibliography of the Works of Lewis Carroll (1924) Williams 

A Handbook of Literature of the Rev. CL. Dodgson (1931) Williams and Madan (WM) 

The Lewis Carroll Handbook (1962) Williams, Madan and Green (WMG) 

The Lewis Carroll Handbook (1979) Williams, Madan, Green and Crutch (WMGC) 
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